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MODIFIED MURDER IN THE 


To Fitzsimmons Boxing Was Life, but Carpentier Calls It an Art 


RUBY ROBERT: Alias Bob Fitzsimmons. 
ad By Robert H. Davie. With an introduoc- 
tion by W: O. McGeehan. New York: 
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The rector's own boy. also had his eye 


either description. would-be wholly accurate. it. 
n onthe prize, and when the rector saw that 


insist that no fighter ever hit like Fits” 
Notoriously, 


his best. - His best did not endure for 


The George H. Doran Company. $1.50: been_something which left-just before these Fitz was beating him he adopted an ex-. but he was fighting at the age of 52, a 
THE ART OF BOXING B “6 Oak: present arrived ;and it was always here yes-- - pedient not unknown in the prize ring and enough’record for any man to rest 
Tiustrated” ——————— terday and is never here now.- Romance, broke up the contest. Fitz lay in-wait for it is a great story of the fight with 
posed by the- author. New-York; The. Sbort, is a quality generated only in recol-. . the rector’s boy, knocked him out-‘‘and:ran . in-San Francisco, when Fitz broke 
Géorge H. Doran-Company, ~ $1.60. lection but so lohg as we have oldtimers to.” ‘ome “ellbent: with -the prayer-book,’’. ais · ¶ gers one by one: ‘'T felt them 
tell us that those were the days, romance covering that day that fighting was a busi- glove like pieces of chalk, and 
By ELMER DAVIS can -néver die. ~ ness that paid better than learning the busted like a chocolate cream.” 
"WHAT Mr..-McGeehan calls the At any rate, this is a great story of a © Sunday school lesson. ~ great fighter; more, says 
manly ast of modified murder has . great_ fighter. Bob. Davis, who~had never But it is unfairin a reviewer to retell the. . knew him from that fight at 
instigated several billion words.of  -seen a fight in his life, whose only qualifi- author’s best stories; and unfair to a-re-. tll the day of his death, 
literature, but these epics usually cation for the assignment was he had _ viewer to z bra a 


bloom and die in the newspa pors 


- and rarely get be- 


“> tween - board cov- 


ers. __Felicitously 
there now drep 
same 


“on «that theme, 
which Gan be re- 
guarded. .as twins 
onty: by the-acci- 
dent of bir th: 


They. both ~ deal- 


with...the” same 


field of » human 


knowledge,. but 
aside. from” that 
they are no more 
alike than ‘‘Unele 
Tom's Cabin’’- and 
**Lulu Belle.’’ 
Robert _H. Davis 
has set down for 


the-record an ac-~ 


count of one..of 
the great figurés 
of the. prize ring, 
against a 
ground which may 
one day be re- 
garded a» in itx 
humble way a 
golden. age. The 
1890s ure not so 
regurded as_- yet, 


because we men _ 


of letters who 
were teo young 
to ‘enjoy them 
have been getting’ 
_ our revenge ~ by 
puintiny -them 
mauve; but if 
you believe Bob 
Davis and “Walt 
McDougall, who 
were. alive 


sionate f lame- 
color to purest 
gold. Despite 


wasp - Waist cor- .. 


sets and = instbp- 
length skirts; iron 
hats arid hard col- 
lars, men and wo- 
men seem to have 
enjoyed them. 
selves more in 
that fortunate 

than they 
do “now. ‘ 


It was a simpler time—Bob Fitzsimmons 
got only $15,800 for winning the world’s 
heavyweight championship, and: it is a safe 
bet that Bob Davis .got jess per week. for 
sewing up his interviews and conversation. the 
before and after the fight, acting as his 
serving as chaperone to 
$10,000 of Mr. Hearst’s money which was 
to reward Fitzsimmons-for this abnegation, 
than does Many a modern sports writer for \ you get a good seat for the fight.’ 
Tierely sitting by the ringside and putting 
down what he sees. But of course dollars 


secretary, and 


paper men, 


try.” 


hack~ — 
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“Club Night.” . From the Painting by George Bellows, N. A. ~ which Mr, 

< , played 
Fitzsimmons was going to fight Corbett, dotes, remain between covers, to be ‘proficiency. Unless it be 
was sent ouf to tie up for the. viewed only by tlie of the tainted by i 
Hearst papers; a job. which he found re- cash cus . It should be set down for - Mr. Carpentier’s professional 

Quired the assumption of the character 6f history, however, that Rose Julian Fitz- could weil. find a place-on 

fighter’s secretary. It was a blow to- simmons did. not tell her ‘husband to “hit Y.M.C.A.library. The boy who 

his father, the Rev. George R. Davis, who him in the slats’’; her only audible remark raise himself to be a champion 


; Went further in those days, and so did news- ~ plete history he will fail in his. duty immediate successor, who came home to a . Yet 
American letters) who drew. from Fitzsim- wedding reception to find that Bob insisted less expresses Carpentier’s own 
Mr. McGeehan, im his engaging introduc- mona the of how he became a on turning on the lights behind an illumi- saying that the art of 
tion, refers to this history as dealing with fighter. ‘‘A blacksmith gets tired of making nated portrait of Rose that hung over the simple, has reached its 
“the days before romance left the prize hall week and then going to grand -piane. One can see his point of. England. Why, then, are 
ring and it became the cauliflower indus- church twice hevery Sunday.” When the view; a festivity In his house, even the re- pions so scarce? Ah, *‘the 
You might also call them the days rector promised a gold-clasped prayerbook ception. of a new bride, was’ no festivity ment of the American race 
before romance left the United States and te the Sunday school boy who could recite. unless Rose-had-her part in it. Still, it was many respects a violent touch 
it became the home of regimented and ill- the largest nunitber .of collects, young-Fitz, rather tough on the new bride: But Mr. Carpentier concludes 
who had an memory, went out for There remains a hand of die-hards who French, with their (Continued on 


natured mediocrity; but I am not sure that 
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CLINIC ON THE COMIC. By 
Gilman. 156 pp. Nice: 
Printed by the author. 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE 
is questionable who suffers 
more at this surgical operation, 
‘victifn or onlooker. One’s sym- 
: pathy belongs, perhaps, with the 
Yatter, for the comic expires rap- 
‘idly, if painfully, upon the doctor's 
it few introductory probes, but the 
— must remain interminably 
| to writhe at the gruesome spectacle 
of the mutilation of a helpless corpse 
—and it is done. of course, “in the 
| interest of science.” 
’ Bernard Shaw ‘is quoted as saying: 
“There is no more dangerous literary 
| symptom than a temptation to write 
“about wit and humor. It indicates 
the lack of both.” Mr. Gilman, being 
-@ member of the Skeptics’ Society, 
‘Was unable to accept Shaw’s unsup- 
' ported testimony and has gone to the 
labor of providing a practical proof 
P of the validity of that assertion. His 
/ Success is as complete as it is un- 
premeditated. 
» The author, who coyly mentions 
‘the fact that he was a classmate of 
E"Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard, be- 
"fame interested in “the problem of 
‘the Comic” while a student under 
William James; and he found in it 
'“a piquant challenge.” (Woe unto 
/those who know not when to ignore 
“challenges!) He discovered, as he 
- admits, that 
» all the philosophers of all the past, 


through the best minds of the 
' most civilized nations of our own 
_ time,.have been fascinated by the 
creeped mystery in things 
~ mirthful and ludicrous, have tried 
their analytical powers upon it, 
_-@nd have given us their explana- 
_ tions—or, in nearly all cases, have 

—— their inability to ex- 


xb Eset being the opening, the au- 
| thor rushed in. ‘ 
* “To show that the elucidation of this 
Pa@bstruse subject is not entirely his 
n work, Mr. Gilman summarizes 





\ 
Doctor”? Gilman Tears the 
Heart Out of Humor 


The Operation Is Extremely Gruesome and the Patient 
Never Gomes Out of Ether 


philosophers to the study of the 
Comic. He tells us that Plato, Aris- 
totle, Democritus, Thomas Hobbes, 
Henri Bergson and others have made 
some study of the subject, but of 
course they made no progress in their 
analyses because, although they had 
@ sense of humor, they, had no 
knowledge of physiology and psy- 
chology. 

The author’s first step in estab- 
lishing his system is to demolish the 
previously accepted classifications of 
humor. With a fine flourish he de- 
stroys the old illusion that there is a 
difference between “English humor,” 
“French humor” and “American 
humor.” He even challenges the ac- 
curacy of the statement, “You can 
get a joke into a Scotsman’s head 
only by a surgical operation.” His 
iconoclasm knows no bounds. He 
would classify humor sensibly. For 
instance, if, on April Fool’s Day, 
some one were to put salt fn the 
sugar bowl (which is the example 
the learned author uses) such an up- 
roariously amusing situation should 
not be classed under “American 
humor,” but under “olfactory humor.” 
One would judge by the qualities of 
the many illustrations of which he 
makes use that the author would 
vigorously resist the classification of 
humor as “good” or “not so good.” 
(Many of his jokes seem to be taken 
from our apocryphal second class.) 

The author’s second task is to dif- 
ferentiate between wit and humor. 
He considers that this has never been 
done in a clear-cut, straightforward 
Manner; consequently he has: ar- 
ranged the following table to give 
his readers a knowledge of the dif- 
ference between the two: 


' 

THREE CLASSES OF WIT AND HUMOR. 

1. Impersonal Comic, or . wit, 
which involves no human being as 
a target. 

2. Personal Comic, or wit, which 
hits or wounds some person. 

8. Personal Comic, Humor, which 
carries kindliness and sympathy. 


Can it be that any one will remain 
longer fn doubt as to the difference 








By William 
Hogarth, 


between those two most debatable 
qualities? 

Having disposed of such trifling 
complexities, this devastating philos- 
opher proceeds to annihilate one of 
the most sacred of man’s egotistical 
beliefs. Amid the trials and disap- 
pointments of life, especially when 
we were morbidly inclined to specu- 
late upon the meagerness of our po- 
sition in the world, we have always 
derived the utmost satisfaction from 
one fact—we can laugh. It seemed 
to us a matter of great pride that we 
belonged to the genus homo, that we 
alone among the animals of the 
world were struck with the differ- 
ence between things as they are and 
as they should be, that we alone 
could laugh and weep. And now Mr. 
Gilman has crushed our sacred be- 
lief. He tnforms us that other ani- 
mals laugh! 
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Before plunging through to this 
unfortunate conclusion, the author 
says a word about his method: “I 


start—as all the physical sciences. 


start—with the observation of facts, 
with a conscious avowed recognition 
of phenomena which all men of sane 
mind agree upon.”. The first fact 
that Mr. Gilman observes is that 
hundreds of honest citizens, replying 
to a questionnaire that had: been 
sent to them, declared that their pets 
laughed, on occasion. He treats this 
fact rather cautiously, as he does 
the fact that ‘there are “laughing 
“laughing gulls” and 
“laughing jackasses”; these two 
facts, however, are evidence, As re- 
gards the néxt fact, we shall quote 
from the text: 

We were told, in our nursery 
days, a delightful tale about “Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fid- 




































“HISTORY AND SOCIAL INTELLI- 
oe By Harry Bimer Barnes. 
So7 New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $5. 

By WILLIAM -MacDONALD 


“§JHIS volume, which Professor 
Barnes believes ‘‘will have a 
~,wider and more general ap- 
peal’’ than anything he has 
yet published, has been ‘‘put 
her,"’ he tells us, ‘‘primarily 
“the hope that it may interest 
th of the general reading public 
} have intelligence enough to be 
SOmcerned about either history or 
atemporary social issues and prob- 
“tems.” The reader is warned that 
bth the style and content’’ of the 
“will at time doubtless outrage 
sensibilities of some of the most 
lemn mandarins” of the author’s 
“profession, “but those very quali- 
‘tles,"’ Professor Barnes adds, ‘‘will 
| make the book that much more in- 
teresting and valuable’’ to those for 
"whom he is writing. He expects, in 
| other words, to educate his readers 
by shock. . 
Who some of the solemn manda- 
of this belligerent introduction 
Professor Barnes does not leave 
t long in doubt, and whether or 
th®y themselves will enjoy his 
tacks he has a royal good time 
ibbing them. The fact, however, 
he has algo some nice things 
Say about many of the number 
that he may not, after all, 
even the worst of them en- 
ly bad. Professor Barnes is very 
lich of an autocrat when it comes 
‘enforcing his opinions, and en- 
fhteried despotism has always been 
one to mingle kicks and kind- 
tes. The measure of his enlight- 
nt, however, as even those who 
most at his hands must ad- 
.is. not the uncompromising na- 
of his views or his unconven- 


tional vigor in expounding them, but 
rather the essential soundness of the 
views themselves once their sub- 
stance is examined, Judged by this 
standard, and barring a pretty rough 
handling of certain of the elect and 
some resounding whacks at the in- 
telligentsia generally, there is sur- 
prisingly little inethe book to which 
the orthodox historian is likely to 
take exception. 

It is when Professor Barnes turns 
theorist and passes on from severe 
arraignments of certain histories 
that have been written to exposition 
of the way in which he thinks the 
job ought to be done, that doubts 
and questionings begin to gather. 
The two propositions upon which his 
main thesis appears to depend do 
not, at first sight, seem to hang well 
together. The first is that history 
has féw, if any, direct lessons for 
the present generation. ‘‘The fatal 
worship of an inadequate and archaic 
past,” joined to reliance upon such 
formulas as “the tried and tested 
wisdom of the ages’’ and ‘‘other ra- 
tionalized disguises. of intellectual 
cowardice and inertia,’’ have fas- 
tened the grip of a ‘‘dead hand’’ 
upon our time which it should be the 
task of ‘‘an intelligently conceived 
and forcefully expounded body of 
historical material’ to break. On the 
other -hand, ‘‘contemporary -institu- 
tions and cultures can be understood 
and competently improved only after 
we have come to comprehend the 
prior stages of their development."’ 
In other words, the history that has 
no lessons to teach turns out to have 
some rather important ones to incul- 
cate, provided only that we dispense 
with incense and halos and attend 
strictly to the institutional and cul- 
tural sides of, things. 





What this comes to, apparently, is 
only the scholar’s demand that his- 


tory shall be true. Professor Barnes 
sometimes gives the impression of in- 
veighing against historical writing as 
a whole when he is really more con- 
cerned with destroying hero worship, 
perverse bias, propaganda, prejudices 
and taboos of various kinds, and the 
array of obsessions under which the 
past has often been viewed. He 
wants the truth in all its nakedness. 
One gathers that if he had been a 
son of Noah he would not have 
walked backward with a mantle on 
his shoulders when. his drunken fa- 
ther lay uncovered in the tert, but 
would have dragged the patriarch 
into the public square in order that 
everybody might seé and learn. Most 
modern historians would probably 
agree that if a hero becomes drunk- 
en and disheveled the facts may as 
well be known, but they will differ 
about the. relative importance or use- 
fulness of such details, and they will 
not all admit that, once the lesson is 
Clear, the best way to use it is to 
pass it on by the hands of ‘‘the 
natural and social scientists,’’ who, 
according to Professor Barnes, are 
“the chief custodi of r t and 
useful knowledge in the contempo- 
rary age.” 

The articles and reviews already 
published in various places which 
make up a large part of the present 
volume -exhibit Professor Barnes's 
critical powers at their best. No 
substantial exception, unless it be 
regarding manner, is likely to be 
taken to his restrained and balanced 
appraisal of Wells's ‘‘Outline of His- 
tory,"’ his well known discussion of 
World War guilt contributed to Cur- 
rent History or his keen dissection 
of the mind and work of Woodrow 
Wilson, Even .those who disagree 
with him. that the “Coolidge myth’’ 








is “the chief obstacle to social intel- 
ligence in the United States today”’ 





Some Peremptory Advice to Historical Pundits 


will enjoy the skill with which he 
gets after the President. What will 
probably strike the reader most forc- 
ibly, however, in view of the bellig- 
erent introduction, is the extraordi- 
narily large number of historical 
writers whom Professor Bgrnes com- 
mends. Evidently the ‘‘new” his- 
torians whose only aim is truth and 
whose interest in the development of 
institutions and culture entitles them 
to regard are already. a numerous 
contingent, and if social intelligence 
is not speedily emancipated it must be 
because the public does not read the 
proper books. Not many of these 
writers, moreover, will wince at such 
revelations of the seamy side of our 
common humanity as are offered in 
“The Fathers at Work, Worship and 
Play,’’ or, ihdeed, at anything else 
of the kind that the historian chooses 
to bring forward. The lid was off 
so far as history is concerned before 
Professor Barnes began to write, and 
his is only one of the more accom- 
plished of the many hands that now 
gaily stir the contents of the pot. 

Where the historians who still dis- 
sent are likely to part company with 
Professor Barnes is in his implica- 
tion that history must yield to soci- 
ology. Most historical scholars will 
probably agree that history, as such, 
teaches nothing of practical impor- 
tance, but they will hesitate to con- 
cede that the main purpose of their 
studies should be to enable the social 
scientist to educate mankind. The 
most that may be hoped for, appar- 
ently, at this point is that the his- 
torian may- be content to give up 
preaching and that the social scien- 
tist may stick close to history. Either 
course, even if it had to stand alone, 
would contribute mightily to that 
social emancipation for which Pro- 
fessor Barnes, here as elsewhere, 
makes so brilliant a plea. 


die,” and about the cow jumping 
over the moon, and that on this 
exciting occasion “the ‘little dog 
laughed to see such sport.” Far 
be it from me to attach great value 
to this wondrous tale, diverting as 
it is. Neither would I disparage it. 
Instead I turn to the ey — ot 
scientific research. * 


But need we turn with him? 

All of this volume, however, is not 
devoted to the annihilation of pre- 
vious theories of the comic. The 
author is not satisfied to demolish 
the edifices reared by ancient philos- 
ophers and to erect upon the vacant 
sites his own Temple of Humor. He 
also takes compassion upon the be- 
nighted “average maa.” He realizes 
that there are many of us who. 
upon one occasion or another, have 
been unable to perceive the point of 
a certain joke, that we have stam- 
mered, looked at the floor and then 
broken into nervous, unconfident 
chuckles—in terror lest we be asked 
the point of the joke. For those of 
us who are occasionally beset in 
such a manner Mr. Gilman has pro- 
vided a diagram of a typical example 
of the comic. By comparing the de- 
talils of any story about which we 
may be uncertain with the -dotted 
lines, the curves and the angles of 
the diagram, we should be able to 
determine instantly the point of the 
story. Unfortunately, the reviewer 
cannot at the moment remember. a 
story by means of which to test the 
diagram, but. he feels assured that 
no figure as complicated as this one 
could possibly go wrong. In part, Mr. 
Gilman explains the figure as fol- 
lows: 

The standard or typical joke 
starts on the level of fact, of real- 
ity, as the listener or reader un- 
derstands this. Then begins the 
“Lead” or Suggestive Approach, as 
the narrator or writer unfolds his 
preliminary statements. This Lead 
or Suggestive Approach culminates 
in a statement which is unreal, 
false, an illusion, when judged by. 
the knowledge and experience of 
fact. and reality on the part of the 
listener or reader. Instantly 
comes the “Point” of the joke—the 
perception or discovery of the un- 
sound, fallacious character of this 
culminating false assertion. 


There follow a number of refer- 
ences toAFHGDKC, &c., which 
are a trifle complicated for a person 
to whom géometry is a faded mem- 
ory. They look most formidable. 

That now unfashionable author, 
William Hazlitt, in writing on humor, 
once remarked: “The baiking of our 
expectations and turning them -into 
an unexpected channel! is the essence 
of humor.” It cannot be denied thar 
“A Clinic on the Comic” balks our 
expectations, but that is humor! Mr. 
Gilman may have: had some_ ideas 
upon the comic before he started to 
write this book, but by the time his 
words reached paper the ideas seem 
to have departed. 
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By HENRY LONGAN 8TUART 


critic upon whor falls 
the task of assessing the mass 
of fictional literature that 
even so comparatively brief a 
period as six months pro- 
duced finds himself, at the very 
start, faced with an initial difficulty. 
The great French critic, Jules La- 
maitre, in an essay upon the much 
be-puffed “objective” school, has 
declared that impersonal writing, 
far less impersonal criticism, is an 
inherent impossibility, since the 
mere act of selection either registers 
a preference or humors a prejudice. 
No judgment passed by one critic 
upon as many as fifty novels will 
ever quite rid itself of the reproach 
of personal bias. Especially if it 
has fallen to his lot to review any 
large proportion of them apart, -he 
will be forced to record many an 
instance where his own -estimate of 
their outstanding value has failed to 
. Meet with support from the great 
public, which still remains the ulti- 
mate court of approval, and many. 
where qualities which he may quite 
possibly have failed to perceive 
have carried some into a popularity 
that it would he affectation to 
ignore. 

The classification by categories so 
common on the Continent will not 
help him very much, Schools and 
academies have never had much luck 
among Anglo-Saxon writers. The 
English or American novel remains, 
as it has always been, more or leas a 
highly idiosyncratic, even eccentric, 
affair, and very much. the fruit of 
one man’s or one woman's brain. 
Especially today, when the fictional 
form is attracting many whose ac- 
tivities à couple of generations ago 
in history or helles-lettres would have 
exhausted the protean character of 
the novel in English, becomes more 
pronounced. Realism, often of the 
starkest, has invaded the historical 
novel, fantasy plays around the most 
actual and urgent of contemporary 
problems, a dithyrambic and ellipti- 
cal writing indistinguishabie from 
free verse is found to inform a novel 
from cover to cover whose theme is 
of- the most pedestrian. Only an 
elaborate system of cross-indexing 
could pretend to produce even a fic- 
titious order into the chaos that has 
overtaken the fictional form, A Ger- 
man professional mind might ven- 
ture on it. But it is by no means 
clear that chaos would not be, on 
the whole, preferable. . 

“Among fifty novels that seem to 
“outstand" from the past half 
year’s harvest for various rea- 
sons—sheer artistic merit, size and 
scale of conception, repute of au- 
thors in whose progression or retro- 
gression the public is interested—it 
is noticeable that a very large pro- 
portion, more than thirty, in one 
way or another concern themselves 
with contemporary life and contem- 
porary problems. In other words, 
the dominant note of creative liter- 
ature continues to be realistic, even 
naturalistic. The blight that has 
fallen on the historical novel shows 
no signs of lifting. The novel of 
foreign lands is best appreciated as 
written by foreigners themselves and 
in translation. The concern alike of 
the men who write from the vantage 
ground of achievement and of the 
reading public who make reputation 
remains the varying aspects, frankly 
examined, colorfully presented, of 
the American or English scene. 

The novel from whose shadow 
there is no escape is, of . course, 
Theodore. Dreiser's “An American 
Tragedy.” Like one of those vast 
public buildings occasionally erected 
where arteries of traffic meet at the 
centre of a big city, one may'enter 
and pass through or turn and pass 
aside. But there is no ignoring its 
sheer scale and bulk. Of few novels 
has what might be called the “skel- 
etal construction” been so obvious. 
Its theme is criminal history, much 
of it is unabashed reporting, and it 
abounds in infelicities that even so 
faithful an admirer as Mr. Mencken 
deplores. The- rumor that many 
thousand words were removed to fit 
it for publication, even in two vol- 
umes,. lends a doubt as to its inher- 
ent anatomy. Yet it imposes and 
if only as documentary evidence 
earns its place among the books that 
are not soon forgotten. A trivial 
nature overtaken by squalid tragedy 
leaves fate as the real protagonist. 
From the moment that Clyde Grit- 
fiths, avid for ready money and all 


Dreiser’ ⸗ M onumental 


that ready money buys, escapes from 
the sordid evangelicalism of the pa- 
ternal home, to the dreadful moment 
when the religion of the tribe closes 
its-hand on him again and leads him, 
dazed and numb, into~ the lethal 
chamber-we-are assisting at what 
Croce has identified as the essence 
of tragic drama—the resistance of 
the universal to the personal will. 

In “Pig Ifon,” by Charles Norris, a 
young man informed by ideals not es- 
sentially higher than poor Clyde’s, by 
dint of a saving canniness “doubled” 
with a flair for taking a chance, wins 
his way through the commercial jun- 
gle of the "BOs, not to the elec- 
tric chair but to millionairedom. Yet 
Mr. Norris's epochal novel ends on a 
note of frustration. One sentimental 
essay, with a lovable little waif 


whom seduction casts upon the mer- 
cies of New York, goes to pieces on a 
clash of temperament. Wife and 
children grow apart and, in the final 
retrospect, wealth becomes gilded 
mockery. Mr. Norris has the ability 
to create character and that sense 
of the “tears in things” which makes 
true pathos. 

Not greatly dissimilar in theme ws 
“It’s Not Done,” from the hand of 
Mr. William C. Bullitt, whose name, 
after a certain contested interview 
with Mr. Lioyd George some eight 
years ago, was a headliner on two 
continents. Making his text the 
progress toward futility of Mr. John 
Corsey (one had aimost written 
Corey) of Rittenhouse Square, news- 
paper editor, voluptuary, 
of one of Philadelphia's blue-blooded 
families, Mr. Bullitt seems to be en- 
forcing the mora] that the short-lived 


prosperity and success, it now finds 
itself the prey of ruder, rawer and 
more vital materialists. 





No outstanding novel in the past 
half year secured more ill-tempered 


— 


notices than Fannie Hurst's “Apas- 
sionata,” more or less a study of 
money in the hands of these new bar- 
barians, Yet, though Fannie Hurst's 
striking story was written in a me- 
dium almost unprecedented in its 
turgidity (nothing but the ‘second 
person plural was used throughout) 
and filled with repetitions and triv- 
jalities that halted the narrative for 
pages at a time, the tale it had to tell 
atoned largely for its disfiguring 
neologisms. A young girl of great 
beauty, witness to the seamy side of 
domesticity in a family whose head 
is a tyrant and adulterer, is weaned 
from all idea of marriage, partly by 
a frank love of her own intact 
beauty, partly by ‘a stubborn mysti- 
cism which is a part of her Irish 








-heritage, and takes refuge inthe 





Theodore Dreiser. 


veiled cloister. An element of the 
miraculous neither hindered nor 
helped the tale Miss Hurst had to 
tell, which earns credit by being a 
study of the mixed motives, slight 
and trivial separately, but whose 
union, when combined, can be 
stronger than destiny or death. 
“Clara Barron” marked a decided 
advance in the writing career of that 
very persistent and industrious au- 
ther, Mr. Harvey’ O'Higgins. Clara 
was @ penetrating study in an un- 
usual character rarely met and still 
more rarely appreciated—the woman 
with whom devotion is an instinct and 
whose good or ill fortune depends 
upon the smile or frown of the ob- 
ject on which it is squandered. A 


scion | young Canadian girl comes to New 


York, breaks into well-paid journal- 
ism, and becomes the “marraine” of 
a@ clever and flighty youngster, ef- 
facing herself (with the war to 
help) when his very —* affec- 
tions turn in the direction of a 
young half-sister. ‘Clara 


In “Show Business,” Thyra Sam- 


“An. American Tragedy” 








Leads the List 


ter Winslow, who two years ago 
wrote a brilliant satire upon the de- 
mand for surface polish by soft- 

people, took her revenge 
upon the mirage of Broadway. Helen 
Taylor of Medina, Mo., is the ugly 
and unappreciated duckling of a 
Mid-West town, who brings brains 
and a beauty that the sophisticated 
understand to New York. “Show 
— — 


it -with @ conviction that the ten- 
dency of the defensive to keep pace 
with the , offensive, already ob- 
served in the sphere of) armaments, 
is true of the other things as well; 
It is some years ago now since 
the announcement of a new novel 
by the author of “Together” and 
“The Common Lot” was an event 


that fluttered the dovecotes in pub- 
by the author of “Together” and 
distanced by successors for whom 
his earlier novels largely blazed a 
way through the permissible, Mr. 
Robert Herrick is experiencing the 
common lot of pioneers. “Chimes,” 
his latest book, is a picture, drawn 
with all the old art, of a .little 
academic circle whose core is the 
Faculty of a mushroom university, 
born in a night and of a certified 
check. In the reactions upon one 
another's temper and temperament 
of the dilettante, the conservative, 
the radical, hedonist and Rotarian, 
we learn that love rulés, not alone 
the court, camp and grove, but the 
Faculty room as well. 
Marital problems of an 


ingenious 
nature were discussed in two novels, 


**Mated’’ Wallace Irwin, and 
“Triumph’’ by John Wiley. Mr. 
Irwin is at least a tentative believer 
in the theory advanced by Marie 
Leneru in her famous diary, that the 
worst service a poor girl cam do a 
poor young man with whom she is/p 
in love is to marry him. Lucinda, 
hardening her heart with the 
memory of domestic infelicity wit- 
nessed at home, asks nothing from 

































































her Martin save love—resists 
all attempts to make an honest 
man of her even when thé hue 
ery of a hidebound town is th 
ening the business prospects of. 
man. Mr. Irwin’s book, like M 
Kipling’s before him, has efijo 
the remarkable device of two 
ings, one designed to protect the” 
sensibilities of magazine readérs,— 
The more logical and artistic Is pre=” 
sented us in the novel. Mr. z 
takes the scalpel to a rather recelt 
type, the ‘‘male beauty’’ whose p 
file decorates Fifth Avenue “st 
fronts and who is dependent for t 
fleeting vogue rather sharply™ 
continued celibacy. Jeffrey. B re, 
it ia true, achieves a wife who is both 
rich and young, but his pre D 
voyage ends rather suddenly on 
unsuspected reefs of a Puritan ¢ 
science. 
That stock figure of satire, » 
**climber,"' continues to be the ¢ 
occupation of novelists on hoth*si 
of the water. ‘‘Tinsel’’ by © 
Hanson Towne, was a Pp ' 
didactic nevel whose epilogue’ 
forced the rather trite moral thai 
be Caesar in a village was ‘tb 
than to be one of many contend 
for the bays in Rome. In “Sa 
ing Brass,"” a second novel by 
clever English writer, Ethel in, 
something of the American gusto 
used as seasoning to the career: 
James Richard, miner, messei 
boy, private soldier and promoter 
Premier Publicity, Ltd.,’ who fit 
in the temporary raged of soci 
in -post-war excel 
chance to wheedle and bluft his 
to executive position by the time f 
hardens again, very much as the 
genious fly in the fable churned | 


uivertising as a literary ‘ 
where quick riches are indicated 
pear to have seized upon 
tiovelists with the completeness 
measies on South Sea Islanders. — 
oat the vehicle by which Storm. J: 
in an extravaganza 
—— Kingdoms’’ that seems” 
have won American favor, 
parts, then reunites a neurotic 
shell-shocked husband and a * 
who is a combination of lightn 
commercial decision and sex all 
in and out of office hours. 
It is at some peril to his repu 
that an author, even tempo 
deserts a medium to which his | 
has become attached, and it is 
still greater that he returns to ¢ 
which he seemed to have disc 
Critical opinion on Mr. Sinet 
Lewis's “Man Trap” which came w 
the novel-reading world with’ f 
suddenness always to be observed 
@ romance that has been ru 


bitt” and “Arrowsmith” whose co 
was baited with the legend “a t 
a tenderfoot and a -girl,” 
be a satire, -a mystification 
the beat of’ a tired pinion. In 
judgment of one reviewer ( oh 
has been expressed elsewhere) it wi 
none of these things, but a 
brave and timely attempt to 
something of real peychology: 
‘that tiresome and rigid formula, 
open-air love story. A triangle. 
whose angies are fitted a gentle’ 
homespun philosopher of laté 
die-age, an over-civilized  t 
also past his youth, and a fierce 
passionate little vixen whom 
men love. and neither esteems, is” 
self-imposed challenge to the 4 
and most careful of handling, 
(again to one critic) the manner, 
which Mr. Lewis has chosen to 
his problem, leaves him, more 
ever, placed as the American nov 
ist who has the keenest insight 
human motive. “Mantrap,” if 
is only secondarily a love story 4 
all. Its inherent theme, treated witl 
a quite Conradian intensity, is cour 
age in man. Perhaps for this 
mg reason its echoes are 


dangerous quality, was 
one of two fine studies of the 
that have appeared since the 
ning of the year. Mr. T. 8. 
ling, himself a native of 
tanooga, draws a picture of thi 


———— by a 2* to 
only the darker side of the“ 
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_ By SIMBON STRUNSKY 


3 OR the moment I fail to recall 
J who recently said about what 
that it was “the most beauti- 
ful book in the world.” It 
not matter. A great many 
‘peo have recently said it about 
@ great many books and may be 


Saying it. What I do recall about 
| the beautiful book in question is that 
“it turned out to be fairly hard to 
fread. This, it may again be confi- 
dently predicted, will very frequently 
‘be the case. It has got to the point, 
Yor more than one reader I suspect, 
‘where a person approaches the 
“beautifully written” book like the 
‘Quarry slave. scourged to a magnifi- 
went dungeon, or the little boy ex- 
‘horted to the medicine bottle that is 
‘Bure to do him a lot of good. The 
‘beautifully written book, as a rule, 
is the overwritten book. One sinks 
' into beauty ankle deep. 
Why this should be so under the 
‘present code of faith and manners is 
mot easy to explain. But, perhaps, a 
"hint may be derived from something 
_ that was said on this page last week 
* | About dress and life. It was there 
= suggested that a generation is not 
P mecessarily reflected in its clothes. 
_ ‘The soul may be free in crinolines or 
| ehained in extremely short skirts. 
| The French Revolution was prepared 
| and launched by a generation of ruf- 
- fles, elaborately powdered coiffures 
_ and the most elegant manners. On 
- the other hand, Fundamentalism to- 
_ day is strongest in those parts of the 
_ United States where the fashions dre 
} simplest. A great deal of American 
| prose today is not at all in ‘keeping 
' with the clothes of the people who 
< write it and the people who read it. 
Dress is frank, speech is frank, man- 
mers are frank, but the beautifully 
| written book is everywhere. Devas- 
| tating ideas are enveloped in ornate, 
perfumed, mannered, and even tor- 
| tured style. It is like the newest and 
‘Most powerful of TNT. discharged 
‘from one of Philip II's elegantly 
Chased and embroidered culverins. A 
_ reviewer will salute in an author the 
’ Tebel, the Titan, the flaming No- 
‘Bayer, but this is the way the salute 
» will be phrased: 
The man is an atom of unat- 
_ tached affection ironically attach- 
~ ing itself to a dead distance he can 
~ jeer at and expose. 
This is known * beautiful prose. 


NDER the — the 
heart warms to Theodore 
Dreiser. His admirers have by 
this time given up hope that, the 
American 


their despair be justified. Dreiser's 
journalism is a welcome stretch of 
desert amidst the wide-stretching 
@ases of beautiful American writ- 
‘ins. If one must experience heavy 
it is better to plow one’s 
through sand than through 
eds of roses. At least the air is 
mot so heavy with crushed per- 
fumes. The great areas of tedium 
Dreiser are of a kind with the 


‘Breater men than he abound; say 
Balzac, Tolstoy; Thackeray, 
Walter, who have _ never 
credited with producing beautifully 
written books. Dreiser could easily 
profit by use of the blue pencil. But 
“there is danger, once ded to 
‘think on beauty of style, that he 
~ might not stop with the blue pencil. 





per 
» 


and 
script a matter of no impor- 


‘The beautifully written book is a 
u and a menace, but there is no 
n for despair. We still have 
newspapers. In them are the 
' of simple health upon 
whic we can draw when the Eng- 
ih Janguage threatens to cave 

r heavy doses of beauty 

bound covers. What the 
ns did for decadent Rome 
daily journalese of the Babbitts 


thin sandy areas in which much. 


Sir |: 


been f. 


the arabesques that}. 
Make the contents of a medieval) 


prose artists. It is geod, after an 
hour spent with the perfect word 
and the lapidary phrase and the dim 
atmospheres and the perfumes and 
the Byzantinisms, to turn to the 
evening “ paper. We salute its 
straightforward, open-faced, deep- 
chested “allegeds,” and “confidently 
predicted” and “without fear of 
contradictions.” That succor is al- 
Ways open to us even if it be true 
that the newspaper man in his heart 
often yearns to give up producing 
journalism and go in for literature, 
which so often means giving up 
writing normal, healthy, if occasion- 
ally sloppy, English for the manu- 
facture-of beaytifully wrought style. 


HE temptation to quote the atom 
of unattached affection ironical- 
ly attaching itself to a dead dis- 

tance was, of coursé, not to be re- 

sisted. But, while it is the sort of 
thing one encounters not infrequent- 
ly, it is not the sort of thing I would 
cite as typical. The beautiful prose 

I have in mind jg really beautiful in 
the sense of being carefully wrought, 

highly individualized, not always 

sliding into the eccentricities of the 
established “manner.” Only it is my 
contention that with all its high 
merits it is too beautiful for every- 
day use and often too heautiful to 

read more than half an hour at a 

stretch. Since this is ‘by way of 
oeing rank heterodoxy, one might as 
well go the limit and confess that 
there is a good deal in-W. H. Hud- 
son, and there are pages in William 

Beebe which tire at least one read- 
er’s mind by their excess of crafts- 

manship. But the most pertinent 

example for my purpose, since I 
have managed to drag the newspaper 

into the argument, would be an Eng- 

lishman who has reinforced a long- 
standing reputation as one of the 

ablest of British journalists with a 





still higher reputation, as some 
would maintain, as one of the lead- 
ing contemporary masters of Eng- 
lish prose. The reference is to C. 
E. Montague of “Disenchantment,” 
“A Hind Let Loose” and recently 
“Rough Justice.” 

Now the thing to start with in the 
case of Mr. Montague is to remem- 
ber that for a great many years and 
until very recently, I believe, he was 
the chief editorial writer on The 
Manchester Guardian; and in. the 
opinion of the present writer The 
Manchester Guardian editorials have 
long constituted some of the very, 
very best English that has been 
written anywhere. They have, as 
used to be said of Christy Mathew- 
son in his prime, everything. They 
have force, ease, supreme clarity, 
eloquence, color. They assay an 
enormously high percentage of per- 
suasiveness. And this they succeed 
in attaining by that very ease and 
clarity and total absence of “man- 
ner.” They are prose of the very 
best sort, because they are straight- 
forward and unadorned with any⸗ 
thing but Nature’s own gifts of 
health and simplicity. 


SSUMING then that a great 
many hundred of these admi- 
-rable Manchester editorials 

must have come from the hand of C. 
E. Montague, it was, for the present 
writer, somewhat of a disenchant- 
ment to ter his “Di hant- 
ment” four or five years ago. The 
journalist had-+ecome the prose ar- 
tist. The fine freedom of newspaper 
writing had taken on the effort of 
style.. Most readers will no doubt 
find the extra effort amply justify- 
ing itself in the following bit of pic- 
ture work: 


Far off, 6,000 yards off in the 
shining southeast, tanks and cav- 
alry were at work, shifting and 





About Books, More or Less: Prose Poems 


gleaming and looking huge on the 
skyline of some little rumpled fold 
of the Santerre plateau. — 

Obviously, we are not dealing here 
with atoms ironically attaching 
themselves. This is not manner but 
English. It has color, form, clarity, 
and, by no means least, sanity. But 
ease it has not got, to my mind; not 
the ease of prose. There are too 
Many commas inviting to a non-pro- 
saic cantabile. The “shining south- 
east,” the “little rumpled fold of the 
Santerre plateau”—a dazzling bit of 
sketch work in itself—the “shifting 
and gleaming and looking huge” are 
too exquisitely wrought for at least 
one prosaic consumer. And it is only 
fair to ask the reader to think of 
the quoted passage not as an iso- 
lated flash in the flow of plain nar- 
rative, but as characteristic of the 
whole, an honest sample of the page. 
No writer of prose has any business 
to halt the reader in his tracks for 
the purpose of lingering over suc- 
cesssive beauties in the landscape. 
Prose is a highway and its great 
Purpose is to keep the tanger mov- 
ing on. 

Such serious hesitations as one ex- 
periences in finding fault with the 
lovely bit I have just quoted are 
quite absent before @ brace of sen- 
tences like the following, in: which 
Mr. Montague the literary, crafts- 
Man seems to have parted company 
entirely with Mr. Montague of The 
Guardian editorial page? 

A sudden order might come for a 
brigade or other inspection, and 


then authority might in a brief. 


hour become like medieval man 
when he fell suddenly ill and the 
pains of hell gat hold of his mind 
and he felt that God must be 
squared without conduct because it 
would take more time to conduct 
himself than he had got. In this 
attention to meas- 


the 
. would yield to the primary duty 





of whiting the sepulthre. 








is ready to perform for @ civilization 
: with the cadences of the 





“EVERY POTTER PRAISES HIS. OWN 


— — — 





POT’ 


From “Potters and Potteries of Bennington.” by John Spargo. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, New York and Boston.) 


This, I gather, means that when 
a bridgade i tion was 

officers and men forgot the primary 
business of waging war on the Ger- 
mans and concentrated on the busi- 
ness of putting up the best possible 
front before the C. O. It is a fairly 





not gain in the least by being 
wrapped up in a vesture of allusive 
cadences. Mr. Montagtfe would never 
have employed that method in writ- 
ing an editorial about the pernicious 
influence of red tape on the Somme 
front or about resumption of gold 
payments or about the oil fields in 
Iraq. 3 


T is a method which, allowing 
I . for differences in idiom, is highly 
popular in contemporary ironic 
psychographs about dead emperors 
and queens and dead Presidential 
candidates of the late '90s. Thus, to 
manufacture my evidence on the 
spot, one would remark of Napoleon 
III that the morning after the Bat- 
tle of Solferino “a new destiny for 
the peoples of Central Europe was 
outlined to the click of the shears 
in the hands of the imperial valet.” 
One would say of Queen Victoria 
that having assumed the crown of 
India she asked her lady-in-waiting 
for a cup of Ceylon. One would say 
of William J. Bryan that passing a 
gentleman’s ‘furnishing store in 
Omaha he stepped in and bought 
himself “one of the black bow ties 
that were destined to be perpetu- 
ated in chromo on the walls of a 
million Filipino peasant huts.” What 
really happened was that Napoleon 
III had his beard trimmed, that 
Queen Victoria took a cup of tea 


himself a necktie. But somehow 
the ironic, incisive style manages to 
surround the most commonplace hu- 
man functions with an aura of in- 
finite intimations. The Victorians 
couldn't even buy a new necktie in 
@ manner now to be approved of. 
The exigencies of style will not per- 
mit it. 

The topic is an old one and the 
contributions to the subject here un- 
folded are commonplace, with possi- 
bly one exception. That is the won- 
der expressed above why it should 
be precisely in this age of sledge- 
hammer, destructive thinking that 
beautifal writing should be running 
riot. We insist on viewing life in 
the raw, but the results of our ob- 
servations are set. down in heavily 
orchestrated prose. Verdicts of ex- 
treme damnation are pronounced to 
the tune of muted viols. Frankness 
of opinion goes with mannerism of 
speech. Too many of our books are 
just plainly overwritten. Sinclair 
Lewis is not,.and perhaps his jour- 
nalistic experience will account for 
his fidelity to the good literary tra- 
dition. Willa Cather is not. Dreiser 
certainly is not. But they are not 
the books usually described as beau- 
tiful. When. a beautiful book is rec- 
ommended to your attention the 
chances are that it will be a rather 
pretty book, when it is not a gro- 
tesque book. The sentences end on 
dying falls amid a shower of com- 
mas. Epithets either blaze or are 
marked in the dictionary as obs. 
Purple texts invocative of dawn on 
the mountain tops or instinct in the 


Joel Chandler the creator 





prosaic human idea, and really doed | 


and that William J. Bryan bought ~ 
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THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD 
WAR: An Introduction t 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


the law.” He might have 

added that it puts veracity to 
cases in which the spokesmen for 
embattled nations told the whole 
truth, but one does not recall them. 
Human nature being what it is, the 
best of causes, as well as the worst, 
have enrolled their corps of liars— 
or, a3 civilized nations now prefer to 
call them, propagandists. The truth 
begins to emerge a generation or two 
later, when the blood and tears have 
been wiped away and all that re- 
mains is a legend and a debt. The 
World War has differed from other 
wars only in that its illusions bid fair 
to be soon dispelled. For that we 
have chiefly the German and Rus- 
sian revolutions to thank. Revolu- 
tionists have no respect for the se- 
crecy of archives. 

As a result there is no longer any 
doubt that we must qualify our no- 
tions of war guilt. The simple ex- 
planation contained in Article’ 231 
of the Versailles Treaty will hardly 
satisfy a scientine mind. We must 
look further, painful though the 
process may be. It is no betrayal of 
the heroic dead to examine the causes 
of the convulsion which swallowed 
them up. To face the truth fear- 
lessly may be one way of making 
the World War, in literal fact, the 
war that ended war. 

All this may be said in support of 
Professor Barnes. His book cannot 
be dismissed with an epithet or 4@ 
sneer. He has attempted, in utter 


Consequently Vienna seized the op- 
portunity to provoke a little war by 
sending Serbia an unacceptable ulti- 
In this it had the explicit 
approval—later repented of—of the 
Kaiser and his Mfnisters. Neither 
Austria nor Germany desired a gen- 
There was no “Potsdam 
at which the Kaiser 
plotted to conquer the world. Ger- 
many was gaining more without war 
than any world war could probably 
give her—certainly more than the 
World War actually did give her! 
Her jingoists tater took control. They 
were not in power at the time of the 


nished from Serbian arsenals, crossed 
the border with’ the connivance of 


clash of arms,” said the old 
Roman, “drowns the voices of ge 


Staff. According to the testimony of 
a member of the Serbian Ministry 
the plot was known to the Govern- 
ment as early as the beginning of 
June, yet no effective measures were 
taken to forestall it. 
sassination the Serbian Government 
made little or no attempt to arrest 
and punish those earnest efforts to halt the Russian 
mobilization, which made the general 
conflict inevitable. 

Whether the Russian Government 
knew of, or was responsible for, the 
Serbian plot is a mystery, After the 


The Austrian Empire had long 
been jeopardized by the Greater Ser- 
bia movement. Greater Serbia meant, 
obviously, a lesser Austria-Hungary. 








Professor Barnes Tells Us 
Who Killed Cock Robin 


He “Proves” That Germany Didn't Start the W ar and That 
M. Raymond Poincaré Did A 


crisis developed St. Petersburg was 
in direct touch with its French allies 
through the visit of President Poin- 
caré and Foreign Minister Vfviani 
between July 20 and July 23. It is 
Professor Barnes’s belief that Poin- 
caré advised the warlike measures 
which were taken after his depar- 
ture. As early as July 24 Russian 
military preparations were begun. 
The order for general mobilization 
was prepared on July 29, held up by 
the Czar on receipt of a conciliatory 
telegram from the Kaiser, and ac- 
tually issued on the evening of the 
30th. Professor Barnes dismisses as 
a fiction the story repeated by Sir 
Edward Grey and later adopted by the 
Russian Government that mobiliza- 
tion was not ordered until receipt of 
a false report of German mobilization 
published in the Lokalanzeiger of 
Berlin. He accepts the assertion 
that the Russian mobilization, com- 
ing before German mobilization, was 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 
He does not, perhaps, attach suffi- 
cient importance f6 the fact that 
since Russia needed several more 
days than Germany to complete her 
mobilization she might have entered 
a plea of self-defense, 

The responsibility for the Russian 
action was shared by Sergei Dimi- 
trievitch Sazonov, the Foreign Min- 
ister, and Alexander Petrovitch = 
volski, Ambassador to ce, Wi 
had long been in close touch with 
Poincaré. According to Izvoiski him- 
self, he was urged by Adolphe Mes- 
simy, French Minister of War, to 
encourage his Government to con- 
tinue its military preparations, but 
to make them as secret as possible—a 
species of fortiter in re, suaviter in 
modo. Meanwhile the Kaiser, though 
he had given Austria her famous 
“blank check” to deal with Serbia as 
rigorously as circumstance might re- 
quire, had become alarmed and was 
urging moderation upon her. Ger- 
many did not mobilize until forty- 
eight hours after the Russian mo- 
bilization order had gone out, nor 
‘until twelve hours after the German 
ultimatum to Russia had expired. 

The mere recital of these sequences 
clears the German Government of 
immediate and over responsibility for 
the war. It does not, of course, 
prove that the military party in Ger- 





was a,curious theory of the 


F 


ett. trated. 
York: Funk 4 Wagn 
reader who expects to find in 


working seven days a week, and it 
h the grace of its 


Gordon Bennett will be disappointed. 
It is the story of a man who served 
many years under Bennett on The 
Herald and was for the greater part 
of that time the paper’s correspon- 
dent in London and 


But Bennett was not always nig- 
gardly. Mr. Crockett tells a story, 
current in the Paris offices, of how 
one sub-editor received an unexpect- 
‘ed increase in salary. 

It was the custom of the men to 





Bennett ahd The Herald 


WHEN JAMES GORDON BEN- 
NETT WAS CALIPH OF BA 
DAD. By Albert Stevens Croc 


Commodore. ‘‘I think we shall 
have to increase your pay 100 


a month. 
And the salary was put up. 

In due time Mr. Crockett became 

hief 


Commodore either personally or by 
cable. This intimate association with 
his chief did not cause Mr. Crockett 
to abate one jot of his admiration for 
Mr. Bennett but served rather to 
increase it, although it made him 
aware of those eccentricities of con- 
duct which had hitherto been known 
to him only by hearsay. He warns 
us, however, that many of the Ben- 
nett stories are apocryphal. Those 
stories told in the book are such as 
came under his own observation or 
such as his own experience with the 
Commodore inclines him to believe. 


in the Mediterranean, held his yacht 
on a course that would have brought 


of petty arnmoyances that drove 


and | does revolve about human frailty and 









































































many did not desire war, nor is it at 
all certain that they did not foresee, 
earlier than Professor Barnes gives 
them credit for doing, the result of 
Austria’s invasion of Serbia, 

If we stopped at this point we 
might believe, as Professor Barnes 
puts it, “that there was no plan 
about the events of 1914, and that 
all ‘stumbled’ into war.” It is. per- 
fectly possible to study his book, = 
discount certain of the shakier por- ~~ 
tions of his testimony and still ad- 
here to the “stumbling” theory. At 
least it has been possible for one 
reader. But Professor Barnes will 
not let us off with any such genial 
supposition. Having dry-cleaned one 
smirched Satanic majesty, the unfor- 
tunate Wilhelm, he gives us another, 
the triumphant Poincaré. 


As early as 1912, he believes, Poin- 
caré and Izvolski were heading a 
conspiracy to bring on a general war 
in order that France might recover 
Alsace-Lorraine and Russia take pos- 
session of the Dardanelles. To this ; 
end-they bribed the French press—a 
memorandum of the payments made ~ 
by Russia for this purpose was found 
in the archives of the Russian Min- 
istry of Finanée and is believed by 
Professor Barnes to be genuine. 
France refused-—as part. thinks Pro- © 
fessor Barnes, of the general con- | 
spiracy—to allow Russian loans to be 4 
floated in France until Russia had a 
agreed to spend part of the proceeds : 
on strategic railways aimed at the | % 
German frontier. 

Poincaré, as Premier and as Presi- 
dent, converted Sazonov into a con- _ 
scious co-conspirator and Sir Edward 
Grey into a more or less unknowing 
one. His hand appears not merely 
in a long-continued scheme of ag- 
gression, but in some peculiarly dia- 
bolical and hypocritical acts of seem- 
ing moderation—the drafting of the 
superficially conciliatory Serbian re- 
Ply to the Russian ultimatum, the 
withdrawal of French troops from 
the frontier on the eve of hostilities 
and the refusal of the French to in- · 
vade Belgium. So runs Professor | 
Barnes's argument. Poincaré ceases 
to be merely a chauvinistic and nar- 
row-minded politician—-which is at 
Jeast a conceivable picture of him— 
and becomes a monster of witked- 
ness. And at about this point he 
also, despite an imposing array of 
documentary evidence, ceases to be. 
quite credible. 

Next. to him stands the sinister 
Izvolski, ho, according to Lord 
Bertie, the tish Ambassador, was 
swaggering about Paris early Au- © 
gust, 1914, boasting, “C’ ma | 
guerre!” Later on he discovered ~ 
that the war was nothing to be proud =~ 
of and disowned its authorship. Iz- 
volski is more reasonable that Pro- 
fessor Barnes's satanic Poincaré. — 
Still, his reported acts and words do — 
not bear the marks of extraordinary — 
ability. He was a fool and a sneak, 
perhaps, but hardly a Machiavelli. 
In short, one of the difficulties in — 
accepting the whole of Professor ~~ 
Barnes's theory is that it requires us 
to treat two very commonplace ~ 
statesmen as rmen. If such a — 
pair as and Izvolski-were 
able to upset the European - apple- 
cart, was there not something fatally 
wrong with the European system? 
Are we not driven back to a more — 
searching inquiry? or 

Professor Barnes’s explanation of — 
the part played by England, and 
especially by Sir Edward Grey, is 
more convincing, simply because it 


does not require a belief in a Prince ~~ 
of Darkness. Grey, he thinks, “was — 
for’ peace in the abstract in 1914,° 
however much he had done from 
1906 to 1914 to encourage a Euro- 























































IXION IN HEAVEN. By Benjamin 
ay Disraei 72 pp. Decorated by 
John Austen. New York: Henry 
“| Holt & Co. $1.75. 


= By E. C. RICHARDS 


IS admirable edition of Dis- 
raeli’s delicious little classic 
bears the imprint of Henry 
Holt & Co. of New York, but 
two lines on the back of the 
title page disclose that it was made 
» and printed in Great Britain. Some- 
how, this unimportant trade fact 
strikes the appropriate note. It is 
fitting that a book which could 
‘only have been written in Engiand 
~~ should come to us in this excellent 
_ English dress. 
“Ixion in Heaven” was written 
>a little over a hundred years ago, 
‘when the future Lord Beaconsfield 
was casting about for a career. It 
followed close on the heels of 
“Vivian Grey,” and Disraeli, who at 
| the time was a youth in his early 
- twenties, was undecided between 
literature and politics. From. his 
father he inherited both the tradi- 
tion and the example of letters, but 
his eager ambition, fed by an ex- 
“traordinarily brilliant mind and a de- 
sire to dominate the English scene, 
| “saw in politics rather than in scholar- 
ship the will to power. 
**Ixion” has been called his preface 
to politics, but this is a loose gen- 
eralization rather than an accurate 
p= observation. The book has no other 
& political significance than the politi- 
_ eal significance that any social sat- 
P ire can be said to have. In fact, 
one suspects that Disraeli wrote ‘‘A 
Vindication of the British Constitu- 
_ tion’’ to offset the disaffection 
caused by “Ixion” after he’ had 
definitely decided to enter active poli- 
. tics. Had the stolid British public 
> been able to grasp the fact that the 
future Prime Minister of England 
was poking fun at their st&iffy ideals 
of home, happiness and Heaven, we 
question very much if Disraeli would 
have got even so far as the House 
of Commons. We find ‘‘Ixion’’ a 
@elightful trifle, but it must have 
proved a bitter pill for the more 
intelligent of the author’s contem- 
© Poraries. Victorians took their earth 
and their Heaven seriously, and at 
mo time does the god of Respectabil- 
ity suffer satire patiently. 
- In the classical story of Ixion, 
> King of Thessaly, who, when he was 
by his kind, was taken 
ap by Jupiter and by him introduced 
“into. Heaven, Disraeli found all the 
rials: ready to hand to-impale 
‘genteel tradition of aristocracy 
flout the foibles of his day. We 
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Three of John Austen's Decorations for “Ixion wm Heaven.” 











only the atrocious naiveté of Vic- 
torianism could have conceived. Mod- 
ern stage directors and interior dec- 
orators could not improve it. Against 
this background of early. Victorian 
elegance, which is a malicious pic- 
ture of a correct English gentleman's 
home about the year 1839 and for 
many years to come, he unfolds the 
comedy of the Thessalian King in 
Heaven. The gods of the classical 
empyrean, Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, 
Neptune, Hercules, &c., all ‘‘appear 
fm person,’ and each displays the 
manners and the mind of a corre- 





“Disraeli’s Classic Little Essay 3 
_ In Early Victorian Satire 


“Ixion in Heaven” Carries Respectability to Mount Olympus 


sponding English prototype. These 
are not the gods of Greece,. but Brit- 
ish-made divinities, whose prosaic 
minds and correct gestures were 
copied from the upper classes of 
British society. * 

**l can believe anything of a man 
who_keeps me waiting for dinner,” 
exclaims Jupiter, playing piquette 
with Mercury. “Two and three 











make five.” Jupiter is correctly. 
whiskered and corseted in the pre- 
vailing English fashion, and he al- 
ways dresses for dinner. For was 
he not “‘the most finished god in 
existence?”’ Before dinner and in his 
more impressive moods, when he 
was consciously ‘‘the glass of fash- 
jon and the mold of form” for the 
heads of English households, he liked 





of hino, the 





one of your good stories.’’ 

The are even more en- 
gaging than the gods. They flutter 
in and out of the golden palace, 
with its domes of pearl, its crystal 
windows, in the authentic robes of 
our great-grandmothers, bearing 
albums, indulging in mild flirtations, 
and cutting peacocks out of paper. 
Venus, ‘‘with a smile like Summer 
lightning,"’ carries on. ‘‘the easy dis- 
traction of a career without any vis- ~ 
ible result.” She has a wit equal to 


Wilde, “Quite my idea of country ° 


life. Not a single tree."" Juno is 
discovered ‘‘resting herself in the pa- 
vilion of Cupid, with the King of 
Thessaly.”” And then poor Ixion 
learns the truth of his motto: ‘‘Ad. 
ventures are to the adventurous.” As 
he plunges through space into Hades 
we are told: ‘It was a fine moral 
and demonstrated the usual! infelic- 
ity that attends unequal connec- 
tions."’ 

This delicious satire on_the re- 
ligion, the mentality and the social 
caste of England's fayored classes in 
the years before the Jubilee is as 
fresh and sparkling and as modern 
in feeling as if it had been written 
yesterday. John Austen has “decor- 
ated" the text with a series of draw- 
ings, many of them in color, all of 
which have caught felicitously the 
atmosphere of the period and. the 
spirit of the text. : 

To have touched the feminine sen- 
sibilities of that rigid paragon of Eng- 
lish rectitu@e and domestic religios- 
ity, Queen Victoria, is no smaii trib- 
ute to Disraeli’s parts. But that, af- 
ter the lapse of a full century. a lit- 
erary broadside like “Ixion" should 
continue to amuse and divert for its 


4} Own sake, aside from any political 


or social implications, places it in the 
class of those perennially fresh sat- 
ires, like Voltaire’s “Candide,”-which, 
in attacking the pretensions and the 
attitudes of the moment. pierce to 
the very heart of\ the incurable 
sophistries and the>¢ternal attitudi- 
nizing of the human spirit. 





Michael Monahan Defends the Illustrious Dead 


NEMESIS. By Michael Monahan. 
278 pp. New York: Frank- 
Maurice, Inc. $3. 

CHAEL MONAHAN is ‘one of 
those genial essayists whose 
writing is like the- sun in 

Spring—so gentle are the rays we 
are but half conscious of the source 
of our sensation of warmth and only 
recognize the* source when it is 
withdrawn. To he sure, there is 
another side to the matter. All the 
while we acknowledge the gratifying 
influence we are aware in our 
hearts that the sunlight is without 
vitalizing power. But it is so much 
better than cold that we put this 
feature away from us, regarding as 
sufficient unto the day the pleasure 
thereof. 

Mr. Monahan has turned out a 
goodly list of hooks, among those 
most widely known being ‘‘An Attic 
Dreamér” and “The Road to Paris.” 
The author is what our ancestors 
would have called ‘‘a man of parts.’’ 
His pages indicate wide reading and 
still wider observation; backgrounds 
of scholarship; an interest that is 
intensely human, and an abundant 
possession of that sense of quiet 
humor for.which those of Irish 
blood have ever been noted. Curi- 
ously, however, 
Monahan something more of acer- 
bity than is usual with the Irish— 
whether due to the fact that he 
lives in America one would not ven- 
ture to say. But with Hibernian 
chivalry this acid only becomes evi- 
dent when Mr. Monahan is fighting 
for the under dog, as he frequently 
is. In fact, if there be an under 
dog anywhere Mr. Monahan will be 
found fighting for him, as those who 
pick up ‘‘Nemesis,'’ the essayist's 
latest volume, will quickly discover. 
‘‘Nemesis’” is a collection of some 
twenty or more papérs the first 
dozen of which are devoted chiefly 


there is also in 


to authors; in the r inder, 


fresh in the discussion which. 





grouped under the caption, ‘‘Here- 
sies and Avowals."’ Mr. Monahan 
expresses himself on a variety of 
subjects. - Epigrams and a poem of 
farewell to the author's works com- 
plete the book. ~ 

For the benefit of those. who have 
forgotten the position of the lady 
Nemesis in the social registry of the 
gods, Mr. Monahan has prefaced his 
book with a.brief foreword. Neme- 
sis was not only the goddess of ven- 
geance—in. which capacity her fame 
has chiefly survived—but she was 
also charged with the guardianship 
of the relics and the good repute of 
the dead, and it is to this Mr. 
Monahan would cail attention. Thus 
Nemesis stands as the complete 
symbol of destiny and is, as the au- 
thor quaintly remarks, ‘“‘Of all the 
greater figures of the old Greek 
mythology the one that has most 
effectually survived the Christian 
Dispensation.’"” A giance at this 
foreword is advisable, therefore, in 
order that the reader will not enter 
the book prepossessed with the no- 
tion that the essayist ie adhering 
solely to the Nemesis of vengeance— 
the popular connotation of the 
mame; he is equally jealous of the 
good fame of the departed, and 
when the good and the bad were in- 
termingied in life, -he is at .particular 
pains to strike the deserved balance. 

With this in mind it will occasion 
no surprise that Mr. Monahan has, 
among other things, concerned him- 
self with Byron, with the loves of 
Shelley, with the puzzling contradic- 
tory facts of the life of Oscar Wilde. 
with Sappho. And while it cannot 
be said tha: the author of ‘‘Neme- 
sis’ has contributed anything new 
in amy of these ca 
new, that is, in the sense of hither- 





to- undiscovered evidence—there is a 


hing: 


at the least, tends to incline one to 
tolerant reconsideration. Naturally, 
matters so little related one to 
another do not lend themselves to 
connected reviewing; but as the 
book makes no apology for discur- 
siveness a reviewer need make none. 

As already said, Michael Mona- 
han makes but little pretense at 
originality of contribution. In the 
paper on the loves of Shelley (that 
is the title of the-essay) he relies on 
M. Maurois’s ‘‘Ariel,’’ from which 
he translates freely, the book not 
having been done into English at the 
time the was written. ‘‘Ariel"* 
is now pretty generally known in 
this country; ‘but Monahan’s sum- 
marization will be found clear and 
explicit and much of his comment 
sharply pertinent. That the author 
of ‘*‘Nemesis’’ should have chdsen 
this phase of Shelleyan interest 
rather than the poetry of the man 
is indicative—Monahan's first in- 
terest. is human, esthetic interest 
being secondary. And when, in un- 
conscious extenuation, as it were, of 
his position, Mr. Monahan says of 
the author of ‘*Prometheus’’ and 
“The Cenci*’ that “‘in. truth he 
never planned or executed a drama 
so dramatic as his own life,’’ there 
will be few to dissent. And his ul- 
timate judgment on Shelley is prob- 
ably that of all who have endeav- 
ored disinterestedly to reconcile tire 
opposing factors in the poet’s vio- 
lently varigated life. 


Indeed {writes Monahan], it is 
very difficult to bring one’s self to 
judge Shelley harshly or even 
with due severity. His unmcon- 
sciousness of evil motives, his no- 





ship of the oppressed everywhere; 


finally, his glorious gifts and the 
marks of the divine so palpably 
upon him, if they do not wholly 
convince, they at least silence or 
weaken the voice of the moral 
censor. 

With so marked a penchant for 
rushing to the rescue of the under 
dog—indeed, for going out of: his 
way to find an under dog in need of 
rescue—there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that Monahan devotes 
two of his essays to Oscar Wilde. 
The first, which bears the title a 
Sealed Paper’’ and has to do with 
the manuscript sealed and deposited 
with the British Museum, not to be 
opened until 1960. is a defense of 
Wilde against the veiled accusations 
of Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Except in one perticular the study 
is not interesting; Douglas's accu- 
sations seem for the most part to 
be a repudiation of accusation made 
by Wilde upon him, and the whole 
matter is as muddied as it is un- 
savory. But portions of the sealed 
manuscript were submitted at on¢ 
of the trials, and although the press 
of England respected the command 
the-court that nothing contained 
rein was to be given to the pub- 
, the French newspapers, being 
ho such restriction, trarfsiated 
i. In, Monahan’s transiations' 
from the French, therefore, 
may be-some contribution to 
‘vontroversy, although of this 
present writer-is not certain, as 
has never familiarized himself 
the personal side of the debate. 
the school which divorces 
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- Vachel Lindsay Tramps and Sings With 


Some Glorious Companions 


““Going-to-the-Stars” Reveals Him as a Poet of Sun and Moon, 
Of Forest and of Mountain 


GOING-TO-THE-STARS. By Vachel 
Lindsay. 102 pp. Pen-and-ink il- 
lustrations by the author. New 

York: D. Appleton @ Co. §2. 


By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 


OR a time people were unable 
to decide whether Vachel 
Lindsay was poet or mounte- 
bank, and the question. was 

debated with considerable heat. But 
with each rereading of the published 


poems, and with each issue of new’ 


poems, the rout of the mbduntebank 
faction grew until it became a dé- 
bacle. To be a suctessful mounte- 
bank one must be something of a 
charlatan—and chariatan Vachel 
Lindsay distinctly was not. 

True, he was often a roisterer 
with words; and even more ofia 
roisterer with ideas. He showed 
himself utterly disrespectful of tra- 
dition, whether in art, in history or 


were likewise composed on a similar 
tour, a tramp that began and ended 


Writing of “Going-to-the-Sun” in 
THe New YorK Times Boox Ke- 
view for Feb, 25, 1923, the present 
reviewer said: 


Lindsay’s reaction has nothing 
of the conventional about it. There 
is no canonization of the moun- 
tain, no apostrophe to its beauty; 
there is-nothing realistic or photo- 
graphic; and the mountain dors 
not furnish the poet with a text. 
For the moun‘ain'’s 
beauty is an intoxicating draught; 
the poet_becomes blinded to ali 
common aspects of things. He be- 
comes primal, aboriginal; and for 
him, as for the savage, cloud and 
sunshine are expressions of ani- 
mate life, are spirit embodiments. 


And what was true of the earlier 
book of poems holds true likewise 
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in politics. He wrote of nothing in 
the traditiohal way, not even of na- 
ture. In some directions he carried 
his revolt too far; but he was ever 
animated by a single purpose—to get 
back to bedrock principles and build 
clean and new and straight. Thus, 
if he largely eschewed - traditional 
forms of verse it was not to attract 
attention to himself as an innovator, 
it was with the purpose of finding 
out whether in more simple har- 
monies the poet might not find a 
truer medium of expression. And 
when he set off to tramp through 
forest wildernesses and to clamber 
over continental divides, it was not 
because others did these things and 
out-of-doors had suddenly achieved 
a sort of popularity, but it was that 
he might actually purify and sim- 
plify his thinking by the closer con- 
tact with nature. Lindsay probably 
enjoys the sobriquet “Tramp Poet” 
that has attached to him; but not 
because it is something of a selling 
trade-mark. When Lindsay traraps 
it is with glorious companions—the 
sun and the moon and the stars, and 
the mountain winds, and the beasts, 
big and little, that inhabit the for- 
est a 4 the mountain. And he is 
the pur of these. 

Vachei Lindsay’s latest volume of 
verse bears the title “Going-to-the- 
Stars”; but to understand either the 
title or the poems one must take a 
glance backward at his volume 
called “Going-to-the-Sun,” published 
three years ago. “Going-to-the- 
Sun” is the translation of the In- 
dian name for one of the mountains 
in Glacier National Park; “Going-to- 
the-Stars” is Lindsay's own name 
for St. Mary's Lake, in the clear 
waters of which are reflected no 
fewer than nine mountain peaks. As 
the verses of the earlier yolume were 
for the most part composed on a 
walking tour of Glacier National 
Park, the verses of the second book 
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at St. Mary’s Lake. ‘ 


| And. yet was like the soft voice of 
the sea, 

| And every whispering root and blade 
of grass : 

And every tree 

In the whole world; and brought 
thoughts ‘of old songs » 

That blind men sang ten thousand 
years ago, . 

ind all the springtime hearts of 
every nation know. 


Yet if in “Going-to-the-Stars” 
there is not the same wide scope of 
the imagination that there is in this 
voem, there is to be found again and 
again the same wistful note of regret 
for what has passed, with joy in the 
beauty that is present. To seek for 
illustration in a poem short enough 
to be quoted in its entirety, this, 
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1 Flower-Fed Buffaloes,” may be 
used: 
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Sunrise on Sun Mountain. 


for the second; although it must be 

admitted that there is somewhat less 

of cosmic flame in “Goin z-to-the- 

Stars” than swept through “Going- 

to-the-Sun,”" and the poet seems 

slightly less intoxicated. with his 

draught of beauty, there is not in 

the later collection anything to 

match this: 

On the mountain-peak called Going- 
to-the-Sun — 

A comet stopped to drink from a 
cool spring, 

And lke a spirit-harp began to sing 

To us, then hurried on to reach the 
_ sun, 

We called him “Homer’s Soul” and 
“Milton’s Wing.” 

The harp sound stayed, though he 

went on and on. 

It ‘turned to thunder when he hei 

quite gone— 





The flower-fed buffaloes of the 
Spring 

In the days of long ago, 

Ranged where the locomotives sing, 

And the prairie flowers lie low— 

The tossing, blooming, perfumed 
grass 

Is swept away by the wheat’, 

Wheels and wheels and wheel. 
by 

In the Spring that still is sweet, 

But the flower-fed buffaloes of the 
Spring 

Left us, long ago. 

They gore no more, they bellow no 
more, 

They trundle around the hille no 
more— ‘ 

With the Blackfeet, lying low, 

With the Pawnees lying low. 

Loing low. 





spin 





It ts somewhat of a pity that 


ey 
poetry so good as this should not be 
just a little bit better. The words 
“lying low”.are just a trifle too 
weak to stand the additional burden 
of repetition, and what {fs true here 
is also true throughout Lindsay's 
work, that in his love of gaining ef- 
fect through repetition he takes no 
pains to see that his refrain (for 
such it may be called) is adequate 
to the work. One gathers the im- 
pression that Vachel Lindsay relies 
rather much on chance, and fre- 
quently enough that fickle goddess 
rewards him richly. For instance, in 
a long poem on Andrew Jackson hit 

Old, old, 

Old, old 

Andrew 

Jackson, 


is as effective as one might desire. 
Not only is the poem on “Old 

Hickory” the iongest in the book, 

but it is likely to command most at- 


tention and to be grouped, for orig- | 


inality and poetic effectiveness, with 
the poet's “General Booth” and 
“Johnny Appleseed.” And here a 
digression should be made and the 
feader r ded to Lindsay's 
foreword to “Going-to-the-Stars.” 
The portion of America through 
which the poet tramped is ‘still, in 
his language, “log-cabin country.” 
Log cabins [he writes] mean 

Nancy Hanks, and log cabins 

mean Andrew Jackson. * * * 

The log cabin so emphatically 

elected Jackson that his enemies 

and the enemies of his lackey. 

Van Buren, developed the “Tippe- 

canoe and Tyler Too” campaign to 

steal the Jackson and Van Buren 
thunder. 

Thus Lindsay is taking a stern, 
backwoodsman’s point of view in his 
“oration”—as he called the poem—on 
that President about whom there 
has been no little historical contro- 
versy. 

He broke the horns 

Of all cattle who horned him, 
He broke the bones 

Of all who scorned him. 


And yet, as Vachel Lindsay sees 
Jackson, “he sits alone, like a stone.” 
Then he thinks of the time when the 
world was young 

And Vachel was young, 

When he threaded black woods with- 
out guard, without guide. 

And shot without trial all who sien- 
dered and lied ; 

He thinks of gigantic scoundrels he 
hung 

In West Tennessee when the nation 
was young. 

But presently the poet strikes a 
more cheerful note; his oration be- 
comes a paean: 


Now the strong west wind with a 








loud song is singing, 





Three of Vachel Lindsay's Drawings for “Going-to-the-Stars.” 















Down the White louse 
chimney the wild 
song is winging— 

“West Tennessee brought 

white horses for him, 

Strong colts in relays, 
white horses in line, 

Each steed had more gplen- 
dor, fury more fine, 

War horses, king horses, 

stallions divine, * — 1— 

Then Nation brought 
white ‘ses for him.” * 

Not more than a hint ofthe poen 
rapid change of movement has been 
conveyed by these short excerpts, 
torn from their context and widely _ ~ 
separated one from another in the | — 
poem. But it is this rapid and in- 
calculable change of pace, even move 
than anything else, which makes © ~~” 
some of Lindsay's work seem re- 
markable. Not always, however, 
will the lines bear analysis; not al- 
ways does he orchestrate, frequently - 
he merely jazzes. There is too much 
work for the wind-instruments and 
too little for those of wood and 
strings. Either Vachel Lindsay is: 
unwilling to spend time and care on 
his rhythms, or he falls just short 
of having final aptitude for the sort 
of poetry that he writes. Whitman, 
in writing poetry which outraged — 
every tradition, made himself tradi- © 
tion; Lindsay neither makes tradi- 
tion nor follows that which ways es- 
tablished by Whitman. Of sis ‘An- 
drew Jackson,” he says in a footnote’ 
that it is to be read aloud, “as onc 
would read a political speech from 
the newspaper at. election time.” 
Whether’ this is crowning the poli- 
tician with the chapiet of bays or 
demoting the poét to the rank of. 
ward heeler, the reader will have to 
decide, 

One is accustomed to look for hu- 
mor in a volume of verse by Vachel 
Lindsay, and “Going-to-the Stars” is 
not lacking in that broadly sardonic 
vein which is peculiarly his own, | 
It will be found in especial abun- 
dance in the poems “Nancy Hanks” 
and “A Curse for the Saxophone,” 
but as fragments could be — 
quoted for lack of space, rather than | 
do further damage to Lindsay's 
longer pieces the writer will turn 
from these humorous verses to ont 
of the poet’s short lyrics. if a won. — 
of such erudition may be used of — 
anything so like a wildflower as ~ 
“What the Crane Brought.” 


A wild crane came flying 
With music around hig head, 
Not his cry, 

But Nttle cries 

Of thoughts white and red, 
The thoughts you have, 

The thoughts I have, 

That we have left unsaid. 


' “Going-to-the-Stars” may not be 
dropped without a word as to ‘the 
“pictures” (as Lindsay calls them) 
which adorn the pages. Many of 
them he labels “hieroglyphics,” but 
the word hardly expresses the deli- 4 
cate little designs based mainly on 
plants and animals which the poet ~ 
has strewn with profusion through- 
out the book. The humor in these 
decorations is of quite a different 
sort from that found in the poems ~~ 
mentioned above, and cannot be con- · 
veyed in words. It is a humor — 
vastly whimsical, and as delicate as 
the penpoint traceries themselves, 
traceriey as fine as those left by a ~ 
maidenhair fern that the breeze hax © 
whipped against a wet stone. 3 
“Going-to-the-Sun” and “Going-to.. _ 
the-Stars” are books quite unlike — 
anything else in American letters. ~~ 
To know one without the other is to — 
miss something, to know neither is- 
to miss a very great deal Lindsay 
has been called “the jazz poet”; but 
the term, although we have admitted — | 
the grounds for its coinage in our — 
own strictures made above, is iio 
less misleading than it is harsh. 
Vachel Lindsay is a rare spirit, not 
completely embodied—as we hope he 
never will be. He is a dancing sprite 
on the mountain tops of beauty and 
of poesy. And if he is a little mad 
it is because his head has bumped 


ae 
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CIRCE’S ISLAND, AND THE GIRL 
AND THE FAUN. By Eden Phiill- 
potts. 238 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. : 


ENIGNANT satire and mild 
persuasion inform these two 
novelettes which provide the 
latest ‘vehicles for Mr. Phill- 

* potts’s periodic excursions in- 

~ to ancient Greece. It is perhaps 

true that Mr. Phillpotts distin- 
guishes his stories of a fairly con- 
temporary English countryside 
from his rather deliberate Greek 
legends by virtue of the proper 
mames he gives his characters and 
the language he permits them to 
speak. Whether his background is 

a- literary British shire or an 

equally synthetic Arcadia, his sub- 

stance is apt to be infused with a 

strain of gently moral reflection 

and exhortation. 

The first tale peoples the fabled 

Ocean grove of the witch, Circe, 

daughter of te dawn, and immortal 

lady of m.iy inveigiements, with 
precisely t!,: company she might be 
expected to keep. Her well-known 
habit of transforming unexpected 
>. overnight visitors into examples of 

_ the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms contributes not only to her 
garden and menagerie but to Mr. 

Phillpotts’s satirical intention. It 

appears that Circe is not unlimited 

in her diabolical powers. She may 
only transform her guests into the 
~ semblance of their essential selves. 

_ Thus, a corsair becomes a gaudily 
striped tiger; a fatuous schoolmas- 

ter, a kangeroo;. a wily, deceiving 
merchant, a spider. Circe’s self- 
justification is that she is making 
good tigers and monkeys and ele- 
phants of somewhat inadequate hu- 
man beings. It seems reasonable. 

During the course of the story, 

Circe entertains three visitors whose 

prestige or innocence or guile re- 

sists her spells. One is Odysseus, of 

“many epithets, another is a little 

boy, 
-- Amphion’s great friend, a serpent 

"Named Simo. The reader owes an 

| - understanding of the workings of 
+. Circe’s magic, a comprehensive view 
© —of the shortcomings of politicians, 

educational methods and humanity 
in general to the lengthy addresses 
of Simo. If Circe had -practiced her 
wiles on Simo, it is probable that he 
would have suffered the supreme 

humiliation of being turned into a 

|. - particularly prosy and banal human 

> > being ; 


y 


|; Simo, however, has one gift. At 
) will, he is able to expand his length 
"and girth until his glittering, bead- 
like eyes are as huge as soup 
> tureens, and the rest of him in pro- 
portion. He thereupon assumes the 


: with him through the air, en- 
 tertaining him on the way with ex- 
~. Planations of -the various sights far 

moral observations on 


“life, probity and Circe’s disposition. 
The: serpent takes “Amphion on this 
\ personally cond 


Amphion, and the third is- 


boy Amphion on his ample back and 


COLLEY CIBBER AND HORACE WALPOLE 


takes a great fancy to Amphion. 
She has experienced many things, 
but never innocence before. She 
gives him a magic drink which per- 
mits him to hear what ail the birds 
and beasts and flowers are saying. 
Simo kisses both Amphion's. ears 
with cool, serpent lips, and thereby 
equips him to understand what he 
hears. 

Amphion discovers wonders, -but 
not the whereabouts of his translated 
father. He and Simo are convinced 
that the excellent Dolus has be- 
come a slow-moving, easy-going 
creature, with, probably, amphibian 
habits. Amphion goes about ques- 
tioning various animals. They. are 
all indignant with Circe and con- 
vinced that something should be done 
about it. A pompous pelican wants 
to organize committees and sub- 
committees and sub-subcommittees, 
The apes, formerly philosophers, 
continue their custom of extremely 
logical discourse. The rea] monkeys 
of the island are in revolt because 
men have been turned into their 
likeness. 

The arrival of Odysseus has little 
to do with the search for Amphion's 
father, or with the satirical reflec- 
tions on human’ society which Simo 
is making, at the rate of an entire 
chapter for each remark. The coun- 
selor of Ithaca, however, is an easy 
butt for Mr. Phillpotts’s humorous 
observations. Simo and Amphion at 
length find Dolius, in the likeness 
of an enormous mud turtle, in a 
distant pond. Circe restores Dolius 
and the followers of Odysseus to hu- 
man form at the same ceremony, 
which involves much dancing of un- 
clothed nymphs and the infusion of 
a huge pot of an extraordinary va- 
riety and quantity of herbs and other 

ts. Dolius and Amphion 
are restored to the complaining wife 
and mother, Chieris, via the aug- 
mented back of Simo. Circe’s fare- 
well present is a priceless pearl, 
which is to pay for Amphion’s in- 
struction in the Athenian Aft Stu- 
dents’ League. It appears that Am- 
phion’s innocence and the favors he 
has received have been due to his 
possession of artistic talent. 

“The Girl and the Faun” has en 
amusing device which is somewhat 








must be himble before the greater 
mystery and wonder of humanity. 

The faun, being deathless, is supe- 
rior to time and space, and immune 
from change. Accordingly, he has 
neither memory nor reason, but 
lives in a perpetual present. Mr. 
Phillpotts has rather sensitively ex- 
ploited this pt. - He ds off 
the prédicament of the faun by hav- 
ing him fall in love all over again 
with the granddaughter of the shep- 
herdess who first caught his eye. 
Coix is doomed to be “the slave of 
his eiernal. bondage.” Mr. Phill- 
Potts, however, will not let well 
enough alone. He must. point his 
moral: 

Thus Coix shall be a very sym- 
bol and emblem of all who hope 

; hope for what is everiast- 

ingly hopeless; and since these un- 
happy wights dwell in a world 
without the reach of ence 
and beyond the of wis- 
dom, for them of that sad order 
sealed not Pan’s own niyriad 
voices can waken the breath of 
comfort, or point a way to peace. 
Mr. Phillpotts has a certain suave 
wisdom which he communicates in 
an imperfectly satisfying medium, a 
medium marred by conscious, “poet- 
icized” language, by pedestrian mor- 
alizings, and by elaborately humor- 
ous conceits, and by rank irrele- 
vances. The two current novelettes 
are no better and no worse than 
his customary performance. 





DASHING DRAMA 


THE DICB OF GOD: A Story of 
South Africa. By Cynthia 8tock- 
y- 191 7 New York: G. P. 

"a Bone. 


T really seems too bad that a girl 
so exquisitely beautiful as Cyn- 
thia. Stockley describes her Anne 

Haviland as being, with her white 
and rose and gold coloring, should 
underneath it all be such a consum- 
mate, ‘black-hearted villain. Miss 
Stockley might at least have given 
her a few freckles or a squinting 
eye to léssen the reader’s disappoint- 
ment in her when her wickedness 
becomes apparent. Ho er, one 
can turn for consolation to Narice 
Vanne, who has such beauty ahd 





— 


features of life in Rhodesia, so that 





“Walpole Hailed Cibber on His Birthday,—"I Am Glad Sir to See You Looking So Well.” “Egad, Sir,” Replied the Old Gentleman, “al 84 It Is Well for a Man That-He 
Can Look at’ All.” : 3 


as a whole the story is picturesque 
and colorful in its setting. Miss 
Stockley tells it in a ‘‘rattling on’’ 
sort of style, with much South 
African slang, whose meaning is not 
always quite clear to the American 
reader, as, for instance, ‘‘as worried 


still retain the freshness of setting 
with which she won attention a 
dozen or more ago, and still 
show the story- faculty, so 
that those who read solely for the 
sake of the emotional reaction they 
get from the tale may- still find 
them satisfactory, they have de- 
teriorated much in literary quality 
and in their convincingness as mir- 
rors of life. 


UNSOLVED MURDER 
THE CROOKED LIP. By Herbert 
Adams. 26 pp. Pritadelpha: 
J. B. LéAppincott Company. $2. 
BRE is another mystery story 
written in a familiar pattern, 
but decked out with characters 
and incidents that aren’t so hack- 
neyed. This is Mr. Herbert Adams’s 
d book. Readers will recall his 
first venture in this genre—“The Se- 
cret of Bogey House.” Both of his 
beoks are entertainingly mysterious, 
readably written and pleasantly pass 
an idle hour or two. , 
In “The Crooked Lip” a homely 
and some charming peo- 
ple have been added to the element 
of the unsolved murder. On their 
way to a week-end in the country, 

















: Mr. Phillpotts Weaves Some Airy Inconsequentialities 


who was in the importing business, 
had a daughter had been unknown 
to brother James. Geoffrey had 
married a French woman and Nona 
had lived all her life abroad—even 
after her mother’s and aunt’s death 
she had continued to stay on the 
Continent. But other than this fam- 
ily quarrel the life of Geoffrey had 
been serene and it was difficult to 
understand the motives for the mur- 
der. 

The pursuit of the lady with the 
crooked smile began fhe business of 
tracing.. She was located and es- 
caped. She was connected up with 
a one-armed man—a man with sev- 
eral names. Then the bookkeeper of 
Mr. Warren's firm set fire to. the 
office and disappeared. Nona, after 
staying for a short time with her 
recently discovered Uncle James, at 
the invitation of the B 
went to visit with them while the 


;| various clues were being exhausted 


in the effort to find the murderer. 

Meanwhile, she had become deeply 
attached to the Bridgmens and they 
to her. Their friend, Jimmie Has- 
well, certainly seemed to have more 
than just a friendly interest and the 
desire to see justice done. Her 
cousin George proceeded to give her 
the big rush. For after she had 
gone to visit in London, he daily 
came to call and took her about 
sightseeing. Finally the crooked 
smile lady is found and furnishes 
her evidence. The odd-looking cleric 
is found—to be a Mr..George White 
of a slum mission. Headway is be- 
ing made, when Nona is unexpect- 
edly kidnapped. In the chase and 
unmasking that follows the inevita- 
ble fight, the solution to the murder 
is found and all the details.of the 
mystery are cleared up satisfactorily 
but not too easily: This is a:likely 
yarn for those who care for the sort. 
The writing and development of the 
mystery have been competentiy set 
forth. 


BUSPENDED ANIMATION 





THE EDGE OF ETERNITY. By’ 
Aida Rodman De Milt. Reader 
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hot Spencer, who was something of 
a chemist and to whom the Pro- 
fessor took a great fancy. To this 
young man he presently told his 
story and confided the secret of the 
little brown’ bottle which must al- 
ways be kept on ice in order to 
preserve its precious contents. More- 
over, he ind d Abbot Sp to 
Promise that should he, the Pro- 
fessor, die during the voyage Abbot 
would himself journey to Switzer- 
land and administer the drug - to 
Trudi, still asleep there in the old 
house on the Ahrenberg, guarded 
by a faithful old woman. Unfor- 
tunately he forgot to specify the 
amount of the dose. But he adopted 
Abbot as his son before he died and 
was buried at sea. 

So Abbot, who had come on board 
imagining himself a blighted and 
broken-hearted being because’ his 
fiancé, Brenda, had jilted him on 
what was to have heen their wed- 
ding day, found himself with a new 
object in life. However, he had al- 
ready found consolation in. -the 
charms of a beautiful singer, Wini- 
fred Kinsman Sandor, also traveling 
third class from New York to Cher- 
bourg. Abbot had a good deal of 
difficulty in discovering. Trudi‘s 
abode. An old acquaintance, Fos- 
ter Young, with whom ‘he had 
clashed, first about Brenda and 
then over Winifred, did all he could 
to hamper his-venture, and at last 
he was obliged either to wait until 
the glacier gave up its dead or re- 
linquish all hope of fulfilling his 
promise and saving the marvelous 
Trudi, with whom he was now quite 
desperately in love. Altogether, his 
troubles were many. 

The novel is very long, very ama- 
teurish, and not at all interesting. 
The most entertaining. part of it is 
the description of the tourist third 
class, which is pictured in the most 
uncomplimentary manner: ‘‘A very 
Hades of stench, heat, poor food; and 
crowded, odoriferous humanity.” 





GOLD RUSH DAYS 
— HORSE. By A. M. Chie- 
holm. 314 pp. New York: Chel- 
sea House. 


HE early mythology of any coun- 

try: is usualiy- interesting, and 

certainly none is more so than 
that which centres around the fabu- 
lous days of the gold rush in the Far 
West of America, when every man 
“wore” his two guns, and bore a 
chivalrous heart, with more, than 
likely a queen of clubs up his ‘sleeve 
against emergencies. 

This improbable, if wholly charm- 
ing, figure has been revealed to us 
through several decades of ~ Wild 
West fiction, so that there is noth- 
ing unfamiliar about him in A. M. 
Chisholm’s new volume of tales 
about Yellow Horse camp, but one is 
gratified to learn from them that 
the Western bad man whom he 
paints has not iost his gift of pun- 
gent speech. Indeed, when Uncle 
Billy begins to address his,mules on 
a bright morning after a night of 
celebration, one can only follow his 
flights of language breathlessly. 

by 


Beginning crying general warn- 
ing to a gaunt, gray mule, “I'll learn 
you, you hellion,” Uncle Billy pro- 
ceeds to interrogate sarcastically, 


You gittin’ deef? Feeling bigotty 
this morning, hey? Whoa, thar, 
you four-legged gyasticus. ‘Bite 
me, would you? I'll learn you! 
I'll. just naturally peel the hide 
off'n you in strips. Gorramity, 
mule, I'll massacree you! 

Which gruesome threat he is 
forthwith forced to carry out, for 

gray mute is not Uncie 
Billy’s own at all, but another and 
thoroughly vicious animal, which a 
practical joker hds exchanged over- 
night for Uncle Billy’s reliable old 
Rastus. 


(much 
against his will), because of an in- 
cident one night when his} 


hiring a -aetresses| low, and the eentral trag- 
to in the camp and claim each}edy of the novel is her 
an erring husband among his ene- j thwarted, love for 
mies, < this foster-son, which fi- 


— 


i 
ie 
* 
J 





.}and sturdier at the first 


:| theme and-story well in the 


further adds to this catalogue that 
his body swells in the full of the 
moon, and his gums turn blue, and 
his bite is death. 

Agreeably enough, the rules for 
spoofing do not require that the 
spoofing be in the least degree true, 
but only that it. be amusing, which 
this. flow of spirited anecdote cer- 


ttainly is. The inquests alone, which 


follow every. case of shooting, have 
a flavor and a humor that is rare 
enough in these. days of introspec- 
tive fiction. Nor does the author 
ever allow the other fellow, what- 
ever his provocation, to shoot the 
best characters entirely dead, so that 
they come round after a doubtful 
few days as active as ever. But just 
show him a useless Indian or a.non- 
descript gambler and the crack of a 
six-shooter is instant and fatal. 


BORROW IN GAELIC 
TRAVELING MEN. By -W. G. Dows- 
ley. 253 pp. New -York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $2. 


VELING MEN” is in the ro- 
mantic tradition, kin to the old 
Irish novel of Lever that is so 

ardently espoused in our times by 
Donn Byrne, and to such Stevenson 
fiction as “The Master of Ballantrae” 
and “Kidnapped.” It is weakly imita- 
tive, and valuable only as an adven- 
ture story for adolescents who have 
not read the scores of precursors in 
this field of fiction. 

“Traveling Men” is built on a stray 
sentence from Borrow's “Lavengro”: 
“He kept. very strange company 
when he was in Ireland.” The state- 
ment concerns Captain Borrow’s son, 
George, who, in Mr. Dowsley’s ex- 
cursion into reincarnation, goes to 
school in Ireland in the early nine- 
teenth century, becomes enamoured 
of the picture and legend of the 
patriot Robert Emmet and is in- 
volved in wanderings und escapades 
that migh pass as thrilling to naive 
tastes. 

George, known as Shorsha to his 
Irish scrape-acquaintance, Murty 
O'Mahony, aids, through a fortuitous 
combination of events, in the free- 
ing of a later Irish patriot, Phil 
Carty, from a sentence of death by 
the gallows. The story is told 
through the mouth of Murty, who 
knows a bit of Gaelic and is not 
averse to sprinkling his narrative 
with “kippeens,” “saggarts” and the 
like, all of which necessitate a gios- 
sary that seems an affectation on the 





Part of an author writing in English 
in 1926. 

Young George Borrow listens to 
Denis © O'Mahony, brother of Murty, 
tell the story of Emmet’s capture by 


demnation, and of his death speech 
that resembles any passage from 
Wendell Phillips. Given an oration 
uttered by William Pitt on behalf of 
the slaves “in the benighted con- 
tinent of Africa” to repeat on Prize 
Day at his school,- George, ‘ either 
through mischief or misehance, sub- 
stitutes Emmet’s farewell to life; and 
is. forced to run from school to save 
his neck, 

Accompanied by Murty O'Mahony," 
he meets up with the escaped Phil 
Carty, and the three advanture over 
the Emerald Isle: Carty is retaken 
by the Sassenach. A Judge, Toler, 
who pronounced sentence upon 
Emmet in the old days, and. who 
laughed uproariously -6n Prize Day 
at young Borrow’: defection, is called 
to preside at the trial. of Carty. 
Borrow and O’Mahony arrive in time 
to affect the verdict. While: the 
venerable Judge is again forgetting 
his high station to laugh at Borrow, 
Murty O’Mahony secretly alters the 
sentence of “Guilty” to “Not guilty,” 
and so it is read.’ The verdict, al- 
though not that of the jury, stands. 
It is a pretty flimsy conclusion, even 
though, as the author points out, it 
is based -on an actual proceding in 
the court history of Ireland. 

None of Mr. Dowsley’s characters 
breathe the air of Ireland; they are 
animated puppets, manipulated. by 
their creator from the wings of an 
old, old stage. 


HAWAIIAN TRIANGLE 
BETWEEN FATE AND AKUAS. By 
Maud Kino-Ole Kinney. hila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co. 
IS is the conventional triangle 
story done to the tune of Ha- 
wali. It is the conventional 
triangle story with most of the stand- 
ardized ingredients and few besides; 
and the exoti¢ setting of the book 
scarcely makes it more colorful or 
interesting, for the background itself 
it but lightly etches and has little if 
any effect upon the lives of the 
characters; and the narrative might 
have been precisely the same had the 
setting been New Guinea or Nova 
Scotia, or Bombay. 





The story. is little more nor less 


than the old tale of the bored ,wife 
attracted by the insidious but hand-_| 
some stranger. In this case the vil- 
lain is a sort of ary Don Juan 
who seems to do things by the whole- 
sale, for he carries on an intrigue 
with a native girl at the same time 
as he attempts to seduce the heroine. 
But although she suspects his per- 
fidy, the heroine none the léss al- 
lows herself to be allured, and, in 
defiance of her kind but-sickly hus- 
band, she knowingly plays with 
and comes near to falling into the 
furnace—but is saved just in time by 
a few defiant words huried into the’ 
face of the villain, after having 
been pliable and almost unbelievably, 
weak. And so in the end this stanch 
speciman of womankind goes back to 
her doting husband, 








CHAOTIC ROMANCE 
THE LAUGHING HEART. By Bea- 
trice Sheepshanks. New 


York: 
‘Harper 4 Bros. %. 


N spite of a setting that might 
have ‘proved enticing and of char- 
acters that might have been _in- 

triguing and forceful, this story is 
rendered so ineffective by the meth- 
od of telling that it gives something 
of the sputtering, futile impression 
of a candle that strives gustily. to 
shed a brilliant light. The back- 
ground, which is the wild and deso- 
late coast of Northern Engiand, 
would seem to offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for striking and picturesque 
effects; the characters, who posses 
something of the weird and sullen 


ures as sinister and arresting as 
Emily Bronté’s Heathcliff; yet the 
author has merely trodden lightly on 
the verge of her possibilities and has 
dismissed them impotently with a 
fluttering gesture or two. 

The story is that of Nancy Os- 
borne, who decides to go into exile in 
Northern England in order to con- 
ceal a certain irregularity in the life 
of her younger sister. In her new 
home by the bleak seashore she en- 

sa of persons of un- 
usual type, including a middle-aged 
cynic who takes pleasure in sneer- 
ing at all things feminine, and a 
pathetic and haif-witted woman who 
has long craved the affection and 
care she had never received. But 
more important—for the purposes of 








the story—is Nancy’s meeting with 





A Bitter Novel in the Hardy Mood 


WINTER WHEAT. By — 8t. 
John Adcock. 320 pp. New York: 
George A. Doran Company. $2.50. 


OVE,” as Lottie Chastney sen- 
tentiously remarks in the 
course of this novel, “is loike 
Winter wheat. Frost and 
snow can’t wither it, and if 

you trample on -the young shoots 
you only tramp ‘em fur- 
ther into the ground, so 
that they come up stronger 


touch o' the sun.” 

This, then, is the theme 
of this unremittingly tragic 
story by Almey St. John 
Adcock, and, indeed, it is a 


Hardy mood. One might 
almost cali it a Hardy novel 
in. little, so persistently 
does it preach the futility 
of human life, so poignant- 


wolf, a two-gun man and a killer, @ | existence. ; 
man born in a rattlesnake’s nest; What she does, of course, in fact 
and nursed outn a six-shooter.” He| what they all do, is to create a 


graven image before whom to wor- 
ship. _Nancy. never knew and never 
suspected that the dream-child she 


cherished in her heart was vastly { 


different from her living child; 
Jason's prodigious and untidy mother 
read her paper-backed novels through 
everything; Jason himself became 
rich and prosperous, and built him- 





Almey St. Joha Adcock. 


self a garish villa in his effort ‘to 
réalize the home with Nancy that 








the literary pafsnip. Isang. Born. 


in print deserves at once to be pro- 
claimed an artist, even if he is only 
an artist in the making. 

This last Almey St. John Adcock 
undoubtedly is, for there is a pro- 
nounced stress and strain about the 
writing of “Winter Wheat” that is 
something of an irritant to the 
reader.. Simile after simile miscar- 
ries completely. “Mottled 
teeth,” “eyes like earwigs,” 


pillars,” 

silver on his cheek in the 
starshine, like the track of 
a snail,” a fat woman “who 
resembled a frayed and de- 
lapidated tea-cosy with the 
stuffing bursting out,” her 
husband “who crawled 
round the place like a dy- 

insect. 


_wrows “tive ———— cater-/ But he finally knows that although 


young David Lambert, whens? 
has once seen casually in Holland, 
and- with whom she proceeds 
ly to fall in love. 


ful of all consummations on page 
the book. 


from the conventional, the tale 


everything within her power 
fuse and irritate the reader. 
gin with, the story is rambling 


acter with the agility of an experi- 
enced tight rope walker; and that a 
narrative might gain by being con-. 
secutive and coherent has presuma- 
bly never occurred to her. But as if - 
she has not déne enough to — 
age the reader by her disregard of 

all normal transitions, she has adopt- 


sionistic. A few casual hints and 
images is all that she will offer when 


a majority of her chapters by a for- 
mula that reminds one of a free verse 


lesque than in serious novels: 
Judith was waiting for him at the 


He didn't want to face Judith. 
He didn't know how to find 


sign-post. 
.. He had om all his directions. 





VIRILE ADVENTURE 


THE — OF THE COLLEEN. 
BA By Frank 
310 —* 


salt tang of the sea, plus a cer- 

tain breeziness of style make 

Frank Carruthers’s novel, “The © 
Cruise of the Colleen Bawn,” a re- 
freshing story of virile adventure.. 

The hero, Sidney Livingston, is 


he loves, the abstract principle of de- 
group of high-placed politicial crooks 


he finds himself faced with a hard 
moral battte. 

Kidnapped, bullied and driven at 
the muzzle of a gun to serve the pur- 


for revenge surges up within him. 


he may never again see the girl he 
‘adores, he cannot give up the fight 
for the squaring of the long account » 
with the man who has placed him in 
such & desperate situation, 


sion he gives up when an irresistible 
urge to enter the business field grips 
him. It is his training as an en- 


sponsible for all his misadventures. 





293, constitates the central theme of 
Even though the plot be not’ far” 


discursive almost to: the point 
chaos; the author jumps from point | 
to point and from character to char- 


ed a style that is annoyingly impres-~ 


the full development of a situation © 
is obviously required, and she ends © 


would be more appropriate in bur-— 


the © 


E cool rush of winds, the keen, — 


called upon in the most critical mo- . 
meut of his career to decide whether - 
he will defend, at the price of his life - 
and of the happiness of the woman _ 


feating the malevolent efforts of a 


who are putting through a deal to ~ 
defraud the United States Govern~. 
ment. When he tries to ride above~ 
the mere personalities of the case - 


Livingston, a young freight cole 
lector of a big Western railroad cor-.~ 
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pose of these buccaneers, the desire ~ 
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however, which is directly re- ae 
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Trotsky in Search of a 
Political Compass 


‘His “Whither Russta?” 1s Damp Dynamite— 
Louis Fischer Discusses “Oil Imperialism” 


and you are saved. Prefer capital- | from the ink bottle and obscure the 
ism, and you are lost. Comrade | vision. The question whether and to 
. Athanasius may be cautious over his | What extent industry shall be con, ~ 
The Kremlin, statistics. But he is the more insis- | @Ucted by the State is immediate f 
tent on his formulas. and important. Not less important is 
Moscow. the question whether raw materials 
To this industrial ecclesiasticism 
Mr. Fischer, as: an_acolyte, adds the like oil shall be exploited by national , 
ceremonial. Oil which to the Catho-|°F .!mternational finance. But if 
é Socialism is to make —— 
pe is —— is to him yet one more inst Capitali: covet tn 
isma—a kind of anti-sacrament or un- 
bay water, aprinied on poliicans [eae mac devoend fromthe 
by the Machiavellian magnates ‘of| Jience to the depths. If Capital 
Holland and Engiand and America— : 
knows, while the Commune merely 
an unction that kindles the fires of | 4214. Capital will win every ti 
the hell called war. In this inverted , go como 
The point is not that dogma is 
eucharist there is enshrined not the wrong. It is only when dogma, like 
divine in the “universe, but the | Gust, is misplaced that it becomes 
‘WHITHER Boag me Toward Cagt- | the tables presented offer “a broad that he is entangled in the tram-|devilry. While wheat is mere f004/ gangerous to human happiness. If 
SS carne Ag Be — By Leon | field for reservations, modifications] meis of dogma, he would be in- {254 cotton a textile, there is about | -torquemada tortured the bodies of | 
ay. * ow Fork: Intornetions! | aaa even — * rer “forms | sulted. Yet it is none the less the pd a —— — heretics, tt was because he wished 
OIL, IMPERIALISM: The Interna-| Setective.” And, in any case, Trotsky | <t that these men who consider | necame the villain of the plece and — cadens ox sum eee ae 
Fischor, ‘Now York: Tater, |4eals largely in those perilous per-| themselves to be emancipated from |compared with gasoline in Detroit/that is the muddle in Trotsky's : 
—— centages against which every student | ‘De © — ae —— pe Rheingold, which still has so bad | ming. Arguing precisely as Torque- 
By P. W. WILSON - of nos ge that he must be pei ae the © — Soha Catvia ls —— in opera, is comparatively] mada argued, the Communist holds 
on guard. Commune. innocen bette starv: sé 
E have here two brief books| It is enough to say, then, that,| himself was not more zealous than| ¢ mystics are said to be practical ee au * ——— Boon 
on Bolshevism. Both thes¢| according to whatever conclusions| ‘they in forcing facts to fit into|there is after all a reason. Because private enterprise, The question for 
= books are written by men|can be drawn from these figures, | formulas and crushing the uncon-/they think clearly of the spiritual, | the faithful is not whether you wear 
__to whom Bolshevism has Russia is producing far less after verted ‘into confessions of faith. The therefore they do not confuse th. clothes that fit but whether your 
been not a bogey but 4! years of communiem than ‘she pro-| Communist carries no crozier save | spiritual with the material. But thc| tailor is bourgeois or proletarian 
gospel. Mr. Fischer deals with the duced when the Czardom was at its the hammer that hits and the sickle | man who denies any place to the Similarly, to Mr. Fischer, ofl itself 
particular problem of oil. And it is/ worst, while there is no evidence | that cuts. But in belief he wishes to/| spiritual tries to suppress that! ig good or evil not according to its 
none other than Leon Trotsky him-/that the standard of life among the| be as rigidly orthodox as a bishop. | which' must find an outlet even in| quality but according to its spiritual | 
self who devotes the leisure Of ®/ workers themselves has risen at all.|“Whither Russia?” is Trotsky’s/the wrong place. Because he will] origin. If produced by Mr. Rocke- 
People’s Commissar to the broader| Vnless we are mistaken, the Com-|catechism, And “oil imperialism” 1s | not admit that hatred and malice are| feller or Sir Henri Deterding, it is a 
task of tracing the industrial tend-/ munist spokesman is taking credit | his disciples’ creed. sins, therefore he attributes sin tol jure to imperialism. But if the Com- 
ency of Soviet Russia. — for trade returns due to cooperative} For many months observers have | Capitalism, which is no more than | mune supplies it from the Caucasus 
As dynamite, floating in gasoline, | societies which were in existence| noticed that the cult of Lenin in|applied or misapplied arithmetic. | jt ig entirely harmless. Indeed, the 
these volumes are thus at once eX-/ generations before Bolshevism was} Russia was becoming a religion. To| And because he will not find good-| fact that Caucasian oil has usually 
plosive gnd inflammable. But if kept/ thought of—societies which are as | understand these books is impossible | ness in justice and mercy, therefore | been confiscated by the Commune 
in a cool place and handled with | active in capitalist countries like| unless it be realized that irreligion|he seeks goodness in Socialism, | acts as a kind of consecration 
care, they are harmless. It is in-/ Britain or Germany as in Moscow /| leaves a vacuum abhorred by nature. | which is also no more than a system| -That oil has influenced diplomacy 











deed not as Controversy but merely | jtsei¢ Like Gambetta, Trotsky came to the | of accountancy 
. * : —and it h - 
_ 48 mental chemistry that the books| we may be pardoned, then, if we| conclusion that clericalism was the} These books are thus not so much ———— me — — — —* 
interest us. turn from whatever little Trotsky |enemy. But even to him in his re-| wicked as woolly. Theories ‘are diplomacy must be influenced more 


To be frank, the dynamite of Trot-| has now to say to what he himself} volt the material was not enough. | treated as things and things a: | : 
. ‘ r less by all comm . 
sky, once so formidable, is by noW/ has been. If we were to suggest|And having denounced dogmas, he/theories. Like the genii in the trouble — —R —* E med 
somewhat damp. A pen hitherto/ either to -him or to Louis Fischer! has adopted isms. Accept socialism| Arabian Nights, mere words leap| diplomatic; it was ethical. When 


powerful trembles in his hand. As 
, Russia, went into revolution certain _ 
a supporter of the New Economic com es were carrying on the en- 


Polic t i i 
—— * ored ——— . re ° ti legitimate task of producing 


oil at Baku and elsewhere in those . 
— — — Meditations of : a P rofessor regions. If Mr. Fischer happened to 
Zinovieff who still believe in a literal —* * * he pew Port Pages 
interpretation of the scriptures at-|48 I LIKE IT. Third Series. By| pole hadn't written “Portrait of u)the grounds of an old-established | | — rye — — — * — 
tributed to Karl Marx. His very Wiliam Lyon Phelps. 209 pp. |Man With Red Hair”, tradition and the small size of the —— canceled cuss — * 
question “Whither Russia?” means dew York: Charles Scribner’; among other interesting and out-| country that produces closer contact — — — 
ee ee ee ee <t-tue-ordinary palate of view to hio| with the beet fataas: , Suck Why thei 
get the; in. wii “wmodetain at what EHIS present volume of Professor | belief that the pornography of the/| printed page isn’t effective over was illegitimate. It is not an issue 
haven she will arrive. Only in boast Phelps’s opinions and anecdotes | Restoration comedies is un-English. | wider areas isn’t explained. In the} between Socialism and Capitalism. It 
han: Rolsheviem: ever been. achieved upon life, letters and art is like| He also relates how Congreve re-| matter of the novel it would seem j is an issue to be determined by what 
even at Moscow. And while Trotsky the two previous volumes of this fused to retract the validity of his|that Lewis, Willa Cather, Cabell,| value we attach to honesty. Hav- 
warns Ramsay MacDonald that if he|®*T!es:& causerie of miscellany) plays, remarking that the English| Anderson, Dreiser, Wharton and/ing confiscated the oil wells, the 
criticizes communism he -“will burn | Cu/ed from his monthly department | climate was so bad it needed some-| Hergesheimer are quite an equal/ Soviet republic found that it had 
his fingers,” never were any fingers|'™ Scribner's Magazine. They rep-| thing vigorous to divert the public| match for Galsworthy, Wells, Wal-| not the knowledge to work them. 
more badly burned than Trotsky’s| T°®°5t his expansive interests, ac-|mind. Doubtless, too, many will| pole, Bennett, St. John Ervine, } And-it proposed, therefore, to sell 
own. The Czar has been killed. The | W#intances and travel. It would/| find piquancy in his statement that| Sheila Kaye-Smith, May Sinclair|the concerns a second time, not te 
banks have been abolished. Credit seem that almost every subject un-| Shaw is a greater wit than those of| and Chesterton. As for the drama-| Socialist management but to private 
“been shattered. Financial obliga- der the sun had been the recipient|the seventeenth-century comedy. tists, in the past, as nowadays, the enterprise. That there were intrigues 
fons have been repudiated. Clergy of some Somment. In these com-| Something like violent disagree-| majority of competent English dram-|and scrambles among prospectors, 
have been executed. Marriage and|™ents Professor Phelps continues|ment upon the excellence to be/atists have been Irishmen that|past, present and future, was not 
divorce have been simplified. Cur-| 5!8 vosue of the popularizer, for his/ found in contemporary English lit-| moved to London. But it remains} only true; it was inevitable, The 
rency has been squandered. Freedom remarks in general are those of ap- | erature will meet his claim that it-is| for Professor Phelps in his casual | double dealing of the Soviet republic 
has been suspended. Minorities have proval, and they move back and} infinitely superior to that of Amer-| remarks to provoke such ob-| was scarcely conducive to straight 
been deported to perish on the White forth from: the past to the present! ica. He accounts for this partly on | servations. dealing elsewhere. 
Sea, But at the end of it all there | #24 return with startling rapidity. 
is no Communist State and never| Professor Phelps has an anecdote 
- will be. Utopia is Erewhon and about everybody in the public eye, 
Erewhon is Nowhere. from Jackie Coogan to the latest 
To begin with, the peasante—al! writer to win distinction. In the 
Sinem, ave Trtaky ave an fora atte eat a Gee: 
_ insignificant minority” —insist on ae 
» private enterprise. To the colleague | S!on of the editing of an Elizabethan | 
of Lenin himself, the idea that the dramatist, Ty Cobb, Metcalfe as the ' 
peasants will accept his panacea is best theatre critic in New York, 
© “inconceivable except after passing | Fords, a defense of Main Street, the 
through a number of stages in tech-’ funeral of Anatole France, Sweden. 
/ nology. economy and culture.” The| 8 @ model country, the story me 
question is not ‘whether the peasants | Browning's great sorrow, the ner- 
will join the proletariat—of this | Vousness of Henry Arthur James at | 
there is no chance; the question. is, |® first night, the piece of bread he 
on the contrary, whether these un- | ‘#rew at Shaw, the source of the 
converted sons of the soil will “shunt| Word “roughneck,” elements of 
our entire economic revolution on | Christianity, the performance of 
the path of capitalism.” And the|Afistophanes’s “Frogs” in New Ha- 
best that Trotsky dares to hope is| ven, and all the well-known people | 
that “our State is. far too firmly at} that he has met and what they said. 
‘the helm" to collapse under the pres · ¶ On some of the more recent books | 
“sure. Time will show. But ‘it is evi-|he has decided opinions. He con-— 
dent that the firebrand of the Red|siders the publication of Conrad's: 
Army has become today as gradual | last novel a mistake. “It was evi-' _ 
as the Webbs who belong to the de- | dently written by a man both weary | 
— Fabian Society in bourgeois| and sick; it is heavy, labored andj 
> Britain. tedious.” Perhaps, oddly enough, he | 
; If we do not deal with Trotsky’s| finds that H. G. Wells has reverted | 
- wtatistics, it is beeause he himself|to his former mode of character | 
ppears to attach little value to | creation—so excellently to he found ; 
them. “These statisticians,” says he, in “Tono-Bungay”—in his more re-/ 
“with delightful nonchalance, “by no —* pogo — —— 
> means work with the accurate | Then, Filo; s “Runaway” is de- sete —— 
“methods that ate at the disposal of |lightful, while “Mopn-Calf’ bored | Red Troops Marching in Triumph Through Moscow. 
the astronomer.” in other words,/ him. But he wishes that Hugh Wal-' : y _ (Reyatone View Photo.) 
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A Remedy for What Ails 


— 


Our Singing 


Archibald Davison Deplores “Sight Reading,” 
Lethargy” and.the “Community Sing” 


MUSIC BDUCATION IN AMBRICA. 
By Archibald Davison. 28 
New York: Harper 4 Brothers. 


By RICHARD ALDRICH 
ROM the subtitle af this book 
EK it appears that something is 
in. America and that Professor 
Davison has some remedy to 
propose, Thousands of people are 
immense sums are 
spent .on music in schools and col- 
leges; large and powerful organiza- 
tions of supervisors meet and discuss 
methods of instruction. Yet the 
American people grow musical much 
more siowly than the outlay of 
energy, time and money would war- 
rant. The cause is-a lack of a logical 
and continuous plan of » education. 
based en the highest standards. So 
Mr. .Davison declares in his preface; 
and his book is a detailed analysis of 
the lack and suggestions for its rem- 
edy. 
Mr. Davison ix A jate H’rof 
of Music in Harvard College. and 
has made his name -best known, per- 





chaps, by his success in turning the 


Harvard Glee Club from. the tradi- 
tional singing of poor and foolish 
music to the singing of good music. 
His thesis in this book is that good 
music is the thing that counts; 
actual contact with it, familiarity 
with it, love of it for its own sake; 
and that everything should be direct- 
ed to. this end from the beginning. 
Children. from ‘ their earliest. days: 


- should sing: and singing and listen- 


ing should be the main objects of 
musical study, supplemented later by 
a knowledge of forms and styles. He 
writes energetically and with strong 
conviction; obviously; also. with a 
fund of knowledge and experience. 
Whether or not all will-agree with 
everything that he advances—and 
probably all will not—what he says 
is interesting and stimulating. and 
hence will be valuable. 

We in America are much too prone 
to let the other fellow do it, in mu- 
sic. Often enough it has been pointed 
out how music in-the home is dwin- 
dling. We do not like to play or sing 
unless we do it like professionals. 
And this tendency is encouraged by 
increasing dependence on the gramo- 
Phone, pianola and radio. There is 
also the increasing demand made on 
the time of such children as intend to 
pass college entrance examinations: |" 
We estimate excellence too much by 
size, as in massed school orchestras 
and choruses of a commu- 
nity singers. An instance of the 
substitution-of the mass for the union 
of small and efficiently trained 
groups was found in the war when 
the Government undertook to train 
soldiers to sing, when all was not 
accomplished that might have been. 
Still more important, a wiser order- 
ing of the program would have had a 
permanent influence for an abiding 
love of music. Nor is Mr. Davison 
at a loss for examples of how good 
music took a greater hold on the men 
than the thin and poor stuff that 
was too much used. .The desire for 
speed is another injury to our mu- 
sical education. We helieve that 
with our national quickness and 
cleverness we can leave out steps 
and eliminate processes and still ar- 
rive at a full measure of education. 
Our. persistent ignoring of the experi- 
ence of other nations has deceived us 
into thinking that we may devise our 


Our failure is indicated by the fact 


that we have neither the desire to 


our schoo! music to interest and de- 


ehildren actually become real 


readers. He believes that the stress 
laid on this matter is responsible for 
much of the “musical lethargy” 
whieh grips us. He believes, and 
reiterates his belief through the book, 
that it would be much better to ex- 
tend the period of rote singing he- 
yond its present limits. “It is artifi- 
cial and unnatural to plunge little 
children into the business of reading 
music before they have really come 
—— into contact with music as 

language”; and he draws the 
pe that knowledge of a lan- 
guage ought to precede any study of 
its technique; as one learns to talk 
before learning to read. It is here, 
probably, that more people will take 
issue with him than in any other 
part of his discussion. They will 
think that the best methods of teach- 
ing sight reading“are not numbing 
but stimulating: that they really do 
produce skillful sight readers, and 
that if sight reading is pursued as a 
means to an end, it opens a wider 
knowledge of and a eloser contact 
with good music than any system of 
rote singing. Dr. Davison’s suhsti- 
tute for it is “music reading,” re- 
quiring time, covering less ground 
than the other; but by the fact of re- 
quiring time it gets, so Mr. Davison 
helieves, “an-intimate Kaowledge of 
the spirit and significance of the 
music that too often escapes the 
more skillful brother.” All of which 
will fail to carry conviction to many. 
Dr. Davison advances as his most 
reasonable argument against sight 
reading its comparative uselessness— 
children when they .are grown up 
have no occasion to “exploit” it. But 
if we are to have a singing nation, as 
ali will join Dr, Davison in hoping, 
why will they not often have such 
occasion, and why will not ‘bility 
to meet the occasion promote the 
coming of the singing. nation? And it 
is harder still to follow him in his 
declaration that, while sight reading 
is of undoubted value as a means to 
an end, and if it offers the opportu- 
nity of gaining first-hand knowledge 
of good music, as an educational ob- 
— it represents “one of the worst 

of edueational fallacies.” For many 
it will-be as difficult to conceive not 
making sight reading of music a 
means to an end as not making sight 
— of French A means to an 





“Musical 


Mr. Davison 1s justly severe on thre 
poor quality of songs used in school 
collections. The plea for the use of 
poor songs as a lure to good ones 
later ts, as be says, a vicious fallacy. 
There is nothing more uncontami- 
nated, more receptive, than a little 
child’s musical taste. The best mu- 
sic for children, he thinks, is folk- 
songs; but just here is the difficulty 
with the schoo) collections: they can- 
not generally be copyrighted, and 
hence are less attractive to publish- 
ers than specially composed melodies. 
In later grades, besides folk tunes, 
simpler songs by Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann or Brahms are 





suitable, and even simpler move- 
ments of Brahms’s “German Re- 


quiem™ and choruses by Bach. And, 
he adds as an important detail; there 
should be listeni listening for its 
own sake, with no o questions asked. 
In secondary schools much cannot 
be done till there is more wisdom in 
the teaching fn the earlier grades. 
The sight reading is too often disre- 
garded and dropped and the musical 
exercise itself often omitted, or takes 
the form of a miscellaneous “com- 
munity sing.” Work in appreciation 
needs a higher accomplishment in 
the teachers than is usually avail- 
able. Mr. Davison’s attitude toward 
the gramophone is that it is a valu- 
able adjunct if wisely used, but that 
it has many deficiencies that make 
its extensive use questionabie; and 








Continued from Page 6) 
evaluation of Wilde’s work, inter- 
ested him far more than the first. 

Of the essays im the first part of 
the book, that on the poetry of. Sap- 
pho is the most ingratiating; Mr. 
Monahan’s love for the few frag- 
ments of the Leshian's verse that 
have come down to us is genuine in- 
decd and his appreciation. is couched 
in delicate terms. 


The anthology of literature [he 
writes} has nothing to rival the so 


i 
| 
i 


forever haunted with the scent of 
the roses it once contained—this 
is the relique of eae. we 
name Sappho. 








in his attempt to clear Sappho of 
the charges of unnatural passion he 
is neither convincing nor happy. 
And in view of the fact that he ad- 
mits among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ethical code different 
from our . his attempt is as un- 
necessary.as it is unsuccessful. 
Turning now to the second part of 
the hook, one finds Mr. Monahan ex- 
patiating on such subjects as ‘‘Orig- 
inality,’’ “‘Style and the Public,’’ the 
“Index Expurgatorius’’ (a bold 
theme) ana the difference between 
de Maupassant and Schnitzler in 
dealing with the matter-of love, to 
mention only a few of his subjects~ 
Throughout these pages Mr. Mona- 
han, cast more. upon his own re- 
sources, shows to rather better ad- 
vantage than in the first and more 
considerable portion of the book. He 
evinces a boldness of opinion here 
and a willingness to back his opin- 
fon that give the reader 
put it differently, the Monahan of 
the first section is tae Irishman who 
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Mr. Monahan Defends the Dead 































































che. believes that moderately well 
Tyayed illustrations by two or four 
hands are preferable. Worst ofallare ~ 
the explanations of the “meaning” ~ 
of music, supplanting the idea that 
composers write music. rather than 
musical steries. But high school. 
music should include instruction fa 
the simpler forms and in the struc- 
ture of music; illustration of orches« 
tra] instruments, and historical and 
esthetic comparison of styles. Yet, 
here, too, a high degree of abi#ity 
and intelligence in the teachers: is >) 
soinewhat rashly assumed; and at® 
no time should these things interfere 
with or take the place of the hearing 
of music, which is important above — 
all things. 

Mr. Davison is against the teach- ~ 
ing of harmony to elementary stu- · 
dents as tending toward mere for- 
mula. Even at its- best it involves : 
the teaching of only a few, when 
every child should be 
himself with the music itself of the 





= 





But making full alk ce for 
the depreciation which time and 
use have visited upon Shake- 
speare’s play, the superiority of 
the italian’s work, in certain re- 
spects, is still manifest. The con- 
ception of love has changed since 
the Elizabethans, and the modern 

—world apprehends it as a cleaner 


volving ‘‘ultimate issues’’ un- 
dreamed of aby Shak . great 
as was his vision. In proof of 


this assertion—which I am well 
aware may astartie—the entire 
love-making of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca may be cited: Who will 
deny that it is on a plane of 
passion far higher than Shake- 
speare gives us or seems to have 
understood—passion 


With ‘this attempt at a vital blow 
—what our friends, the sports re- 
porters, would call the ‘“‘haymaker’’ 
—Mr. Monahan and his ‘*Nemesis’’ 
may be left to the decision of the 
referee. It has .always been our 
cherished hope that some time some- 
body would come along to show up 
that fellow Shakespeare; it may be 
that Michael with his flaming ‘sword 
is the elected knight. . And if the 
figures here have become somewhat 
jumbled, we make no apology. The 

squared circle and the jotsting field 
—has not the same outlet for com- 
petition been furnished by both? 





8s. The increasing encourage- 
ment of school orchestras and giee 
clubs is valuable, and the credit.” 
offered for the study of “applied mu- 
sic”—that is, practicing the piano 
and violin and. the voice—outside of 
school hours, when judiciously regu- ~ 
lated, is highly commended. And the © 
merit of eye and ear training can - 
hardly be overestimatcd. 

Music is pretty well established as 
a subject for collegiate training; but 
Mr, Davison is no friend of “applied — 
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What We Will Be Asked to Read 
Before Next September 


A Forecast of Summer Publications 


OOK publishing is popularly 
supposed to be at a stand- 
still during the Summer 
months, but there are always 
a few Spring books that have 

been held over because of unavoid- 
able delays, and there are always 
some Fall books that are brought 
out early in order to avoid the rush. 
So many books are clamoring, with 
or without adequate reason, to be 
published, that the presses can never 
be permitted to remain idle for long. 


. And as the output of Summer books 
_ seems to increase from year to year, 


Arthur 
© Pirte MacDonald. 


it is fair to presume that the public 
is not so averse to reading during 
the heated term as it was formerly 
supposed to be. 

Naturally enough, fiction predom- 
inates at this season of the year to 
an even greater extent than it does 
when the days are short and the 
evenings long. We read for amuse- 
ment now; time enough for weightier 
reading when the icy blasts of Win- 


. ter remind us that life .is not all 


néar-beer and skittles. And the Sum- 
mer crop of fiction, judging from a 
preliminary survey of the publish- 
ers’ announcements, promises to ke 
an unusually good one both in quan- 
tity and in quality. 

To begin with the work of a nov- 
elist who is generally conceded to 
stand at the top of his profession, 
there is “The Silver Spoon,” by John 
Gaisworthy, tobe published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. This is a 
novel of post-war conditions in so- 
ciety, of the conflict between the 
Victorian traditions of the Forsyte 
family, represented by Fleur Forsyte, 
and the ultra-modern license of the 
period, represented by Marjorie Fer- 
rar. Soames Forsyte appears in the 
book as a man at the close of mid- 
die age. Other novels on the 
Scribner list are “The Desert Thor- 
oughbred,” a romance of the South- 
west, by Jackson “Susan 
Shane,” the story of a —— fight 
for a career, by Roger Burlingame; 
“Heaven Trees,” by 


his first novel if we mistake not, | Hough; 


with its scene laid on a Mississippi 
plantation in the ’50s; “The Tender- 
foots,” by Francis Lynde, with a 

und of the Rockies during 
the gold rush of the late "70s; and 
“Page Mr. Tutt,” a volume. of short 


Every Department of Literature 


author. 








men of the time appear in the story. 


stories by Arthur Train, dealing 
with the exploits of the kindly and 
eccentric old lawyer who has ap- 
peared in other books by the same 


E. Barrington, who is known for 
her romances based on the lives of 
historical persons, has taken a fa- 
mous actress who was at the height 
of her fame: when George IV 
was Prince of Wales as the heroine 
of her new novel, “The Exquisite 
Perdita.” Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Charles Fox, and other famous 


is a romance of the early Renais- 
sance, and the hero is a man who 
was trajned for a scholar but be- 
came a soldier of foxtune instead. 
The authors name is guarantee 
enough that the book will provice 
plenty of thrills. Other Houghton 
Mifflin novels are “The Big House,” 
by Mildred Wasson, and “The Sun 
Woman,” the story of an Indian 
girl’s life and love, told by James 
Willard Shultz, who is an old-time 
frontiersman and Indian fighter and 
a member by adoption of the Black- 
foot tribe. 

“Her Son’s Wife,” by Dorothy 
Canfield, is the story of a woman 
who had been accustomed to be the 
eentre of her own little universe. 
Then her son brings home a wife, 
and his allegiance is divided. The 
book will be published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., as will also “She Shall 
Have Music,” by Alyse Gregory, and 
“The Ninth Wave,” Carl_Van Doren’s 
first novel. 

Alfred A. Knopf will bring out 
“Nigger Heaven,” by Carl Van Vech- 
'ten; “Mannequin,” a prize novel, by 
Fanny Hurst; “The Valley of the 
Kings,” a novel of the Near East, 
by Marmaduke Pickthall; “Martha 
and Mary,” by J. Ankar Larsen, the 
Danish author of “The Philosopher's 
Stone"; “Hot Saturday,” a concise 
and sardonic novel of modern New 
Mexico, by Harvey Fergusson; “The 
Lord of Labraz,” by the Spanish 
novelist, Pio Baroja, who deserves to 
be better known than he is in this 
country; and “The Great Brighton 
Mystery.” a detective story by J. 8. 
Fletcher. 

Another J. 5S. Fletcher novel 
“Marchester Royal,” is on the list 
of the George H. Doran Company, 
who will also publish “King of 
Dreams,” a romance of the days of 
Christ, by G. R. Warmington; “To- 
morrow’s Tangle.” a modern love 
story by Margaret Peddler; “Fairy 
Gold,” Celtic romance and mystery, 
by Compton Mackenzie; “Overheard,” 
by Ruby Ayres; “The Black Glove,” 
swashbuckling romance of the time 
of the plague in London, by J. G. 
Sarasin; “Prose and Cons,” humor- 
ous short stories and sketches, by 
Irvin 8. Cobb; “The Loom of the 
Fool,”. by’ Austin McLeod; “Daphne 


Bruno,” a two-volume novel of Vic- 
, torian days, by Ernest Raymond; 
Train. “Sepia,” the story of 3 white man 


The book will be published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., who also announce “The 
Incredulity of Father Brown,” a 
group of detective stories by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton; “Perella,” the whim- 
sical story of an English girl in 
Florence, Italy, by William J. 
Locke; “The Murder of Roger Ack- 
royd,” by Agatha Christie; “The Un- 
quenchable Flame,” by Arthur J. 


the Canadian Mounted Police by Al- 


of the Heron,” a 
the days of Bonnie Prince —— 
by D. K. Broster. 


worthys,” has carried the story of 
the Kenworthy family into the sec- 
ond generation in “The Painted 
Room.” The central figure is Mar- 
tha Kenworthy, a high-spirited, sen- 
sitive girl of the present day. The 
book will bear the imprint of Har- 
per & Bros. The Harper fiction 
list includes also “Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
dock in Paris, France,” a humorous 
travel yarn by Donal Ogden Stew- 
art; “Our Doctors: A Novel of To- 
day,” by Maurice Duplay; “The 
Apple of the Eye,” by Glenway Wes- 
cott; “A Prince of Malaya,” by Sir 
Hugh Clifford; “Padlocked,” by Rex 
Beach; and “The Secret That Was 
Kept.” by Elizabeth Robins.” 

The Century Company offers “Lief 
the Lucky,” a historical romance 
dealing with the discovery of Amer- 
fea by the Vikings, ee Clara Sharpe 

and “Short Turns,” a col- 
lection of short stories by Barry 
Benefield, author of “The Chicken- 
Wagon Family.” 

“Bellarion” is the title of Rafac! 
Sabatini’'s new novel, announced by 





the Houghton Mifflin Company. It 
f 


} 


Rees; “The Long Patrol,” a story of 
bert M. Treynor, and “The Flight | 
Riistorical tale of 


Margaret Wilson, author ‘Of “The 
Able McLaughlins” and “The Ken- 


who “went native,” by Owen Rutter; 
“The Golden Dancer.” the romarice 
of a factory hand in search of love 
and beauty, by Cyril Hume; “The 
Glory of Egypt,” a tale of adventure 
and exploration in Tibet, by L. 
Moresby (a pseudonym said to con- 
ceal the name of a well-known au- 
thor); “The Mad Busman,” humor- 
ous short stories, by I. A. R. Wylie; 
“Fraternity Row,” a group of col- 
lege stories by Lynn and. Lois 





Montross; “Pagan Mother,” by Ar- 
thur Mortimer; “Red, Earth,” by 
Jane England; “Spring Sorrel,” by 


Shows Bumper Crops in 


George Jean 
Nathan. 


From “The Prince 
of Wales and 
Other Famous 
Americans.”” By 
Miguel Covarru- 
bias. (Kunopf.) 


Mrs Dougias Pulleyne/ ahd “The 
Celestial City,” by Baroness Orczy. 

The Summer fiction list of the 
Macmillan Company includes “Far 
End,” the story of an English coun- 
try house and the people who lived 
in it, by May Sinclair;: and “Jig- 
Saw,” a mystery story by Eden 
Phillpotts, reintroducing 
‘the detective who solved the mystery 
in “A Voice From the Dark.” 

In “Show Boat,” to be publishe¢ 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., Edna 
Ferber tells a story of the roving 
Thespians who used to wander up 
and down the Mississippi River in 
floating theatres, giving perform- 
ances along the way. Another novel 
announced by the same firm is “The 
Gentleman From Virginia,” a West- 
ern yarn, by Charles Alden Seltzer. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish 

“Lavinia and the Devil,” the story 
of the struggle of two women for the 
love of a man, by Camilla Yorke; 
“The Stooping Venus,” the tale of 
a loveless marriage and its conse- 
quences, by Bruce Marshall; “The 
Wrong Letter,” a mystery story, by 
W. 8. Masterman; “Devices and De- 
sires,” by Vera Wheatley; “The De- 
tective’s Holiday,” by Charles Barry. 
and “Not. Afraid,” a Western tale, by 
Dana Coolidge. 
Percival C. Wren, the author of 
“Beau Geste,” offers in “Beau Sa- 
breur” more adventurés of Major 
Beaujolais, who goes to Africa on a 
Secret Service mission. The book 
will be published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, which will also 
bring out “Blue Castle,” the story of 
a girl who is told that she has only 
one year more to live, by L. M. 
Montgomery 

The fiction list of D. Appleton a 
Co. udes “The -Man They 
Hanged,” by Robert W. Chambers; 
“The Flame of Courage,” by George 
Gibbs; “The Big Mogul,” by Joseph 
C. Lincoln; “Medusa’s Head,” by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon; “The Cut- 
ters,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich; 
“Black Pearls,” by R. W. Alexan- 
der; “Mistress Nell Gwynn,” by 
Marjorie Brown; “Ghost House,” by 
Foxhall Daingerfield; “By Candle 
Light,” by Gertrude Knevels; 





“Lighting Seven Candles,” by C:n- 











thia Lombardi; “Sandy,” by Horace 
Lytle; “The Rose-Lit Street,” by 
Rosamund Nugent; “Black -Jack 
Davy,” by John M. Oskison; “The 
Hill of Happiness,” by George N. 
Shuster; “Snow and Steel,” by Giro- 
lamo Somni-Picenardi, and “But in 
Our Lives,” by Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 

The Macaulay Company announces 

“Marketing Deb,” by Hughes Cor- 
nell; “The Luckybug Lode,” 
thur Preston Hankins; “The Erratic 
Flame,” by Ysabel De Teresa; “The 
Phantom Clue,” by Gaston Leroux; 
“Mad Rapture,” by Elizabeth Irons 
Folsom; “The Sea of Dreams,” by 
Alfred Gordon Bennett; “Master 
Man Hunters,” by Joseph Gollomb, 
and “The Kingdom of Dreams,” by 
Russell E. O'Hara. 

James Oliver Curwood's first—his- 
torical novel, a romance of Quebec 
in the 1750s, entitled “The Black 
Hunter,” will be published by the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. The 
same house will bring out Peter B. 
Kyne’s “The Understanding Heart” . 
and “The Unearthly,” by Robert 
Hichens. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company will 


,| Publish “The Veil of Glamour,” a 


story of a trial marriage, by Clive 
Arden; “The Devil’s Guard,” adven- 
ture and occult mystery in Tibet, by 


Talbot Mundy, and a mystery story, 


“The Corbin Necklace,” 
Kitchell Webster. 
From Robert M. McBride & Co. 
will come “The Secret Deed,” a mys- 
tery story, by J. Cleft-Adams; “The 
White Faicon,” a story of the Don 
Cossacks under Czar Boris Godunoff, 
by Harold Lamb; “The White Men- 
ace,” a tale of crime and mystery, 
se John Rhode; “Backyard,” a study 
American small-town life, by 
— Goddard, and “Transfigura- 
tion,” a novel of village life in the 


by Henry 


Crimea, by v Tzensky. 
G. P. Putnam’s Soéns will publish 
“The Voice of the Murderer,” a 


mystery story in which a wonderful 
radio device plays an important part, 
by Wilder Goodwin and Richard 
Walsh; “Cordelia Chantrell,” a ro- 
mance of the Civil War period, by 
Meade Minnigerode, and “Candaule’s 
Wife and Other Stories,” tales from 
Herodotus, retold bx Emily James 
Putnam. : 

“Summer Bachelors,” by Warner 
Fabian, and “Dread Dwelling,’ by 
Richmal Crompton, are the offerings 
of Boni & Liveright. 

“Hilda Ware,” a novel of English 
country life by L. Allen Harker, is 
announced by Henry Holt & Co. 

The author of “The Beloved Ra- 
jah,” a romance of modern India, is 


Mrs. A. E. R. Craig, an English- 


woman who has lived in India and 
had exceptional opportunities for-ob- 


ij serving the lifé led by the native 


princes. The book will be published 
by Minton, Balch & Co. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company an- 

“The Club of Masks,” by 
pward, and “I Want to Be 
a Lady,” by Maximilian Foster. 

“A Brittle Heaven” is the first 
novel of Babette Deutsch, already 
well known as a voet ahd critic. It 
is the story of a young girl who 
succeeds in the deadly pall 
of _a bourgeois environment. The 
book will be published by Greenberg. 

Jim Tully, whose life as a hobo 
was described in his autobiography, 
“Beggars of Lifc,” is the author of 
“Jarnegzan,” a novel of Hollywood 
life announced by Albert & Charies~ 
Bont. . 


Allen 


J. H. Sears & Co. will publish 





Samuel Merwin’s “The Entertaining 
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Angel,” a tale of a theatrical caravan 
in California, and Grace Adele Cath- 
erwood's “The Faith of the Little 
Shepherd,” a story of the time of 
Christ 


The similarity lies in the fact that 
each of the two books is written by, 
a@ young boy and each deals with a 
scientific expedition. 

From Brentano’s will come “Pic- 
turesque Canada,” by Louis Hamil- 
ton, and “The Spell of London,” by 
H. V. Morton. ‘ 

D. Appleton & Co. announce 
“Caravans and Cannibals,” by Mary 
Hastings Bradley: “The Cowboy 
and His Interpreters,” by ‘Douglas 
Branch; “The Gentle Art of Tramp- 
ing,” by Stephen Graham; “Sport 
in Field and Forest,” by Ozark Rip- 
ley, and “American Football,” by A. 
M. Weyand. 

“Heroes of the Air,” by Chelsea 
Fraser, deals with the adventures 
of famous airmen. It will be pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, as will also Josephine De 
Mott Robinson’s “The Circus Lady,” 
whieh has in it enough of travel and 
adventure to be listed here, although 
it properly comes under the head of 
biography. 

“Advanced Equitation,” by Baretto 
de Souza, to be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., is a thorough ex- 
position of the art of horseback 
riding. 

Little, Brown & Co. announce “A 
Primitive Arcadia,” the account of 
an artist’s- life in Papua, by Ellis 
Silas, F. R. G. 8; “Beyond the 
Bosporus,” .by: Lady Dorothy Mills; 
“Rambles in North Africa,” by Al- 
bert Wilson, and “Golf for Young 
Players,” by Glenna Collett, amateur 
woman golf champion of the United 
States. 

°° 
MONG books of biography and 
memoirs we find on the list of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. “Conversa- 





tions with Anatole France,” by Nico- 


From a Drawing by 


jas Segur, and “Naphtali,” by C. 
‘Lewis Hind, who writes of the 90s 
from personal acquaintance with the 
great figures of that decade. 

“Echoes and Memories,” by Bram- 
well Booth, is the story of the Sal- 
vation Army told by its second Gen- 
eral. The book will be issued by- the 
George H. Doran Company. 

“The Life of Alonso de Contreras: 
An Autobiography,” announced by 
Alfred A. Knopf, is the life story of 
a Spaniard of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who was by turn apprentice, 
valet, soldier, sailor, executioner, 
pirate and Judge; on sea 
and land, occasional hermit and Com- 
mander of the Order of Malta. This 
work has been translated from the 
original Spanish by Catherine Ali- 
son Phillips. 

Minton, Balch & Co. will publish 
“An Artist's Life in London and 
Paris, . 1870-1925," by A. Ludovici. 

The list of Dorrance & Co. in- 
cludes “Justino Rufino Barrios: A 
Riography of the Great Latin-Amer- 








iean Liberator,” by Paul Burgess, 
and “The Traitor, an Untampered- 
With, Unrevised Account of the 
Trial,” by Harry K. Thaw. 

“The Life of Darwin,” by Leonard 
Huxley, is announced by the Adelphi 
Company. This is a short popular 
life of the great scientist by the son 
of his coworker, 

“The Letters of Tobias Smollett, 
M. D.,” collected and edited by Ed- 
ward 8. Noyes, Ph. D., will bea: 
the imprint of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

On the list of the Penn Publish- 
ing Company we find “Three Ships 
in Azure.” by Irwin Anthony; “The 
Beckoning Giory,” by May Emery 
Hall, and “The Wolf, the Cat and 
the Nightingale,” by Stanley Hart 
Cauffman. 3 

“Code of Men,”.a story of ranch 
life in the Southwest, by Homer 
King Gordon, is announced by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The Adelphi Company will publish 
“The Not —— She,” by Ar- 
thur Weigail. 

Barse & Hopkins will bring out 
“The White God's Way,” a story of 
the Canadian Northwest, by Stanley 
Shaw. 

The International Publishers Com- 
pany announces “Mrs. Socrates," by 
Fritz Mauthner, translated from the 
German by Dr. J. W. Hartmann. 
This is described as a defense, in 
fictional form, of the most notorious 
scold in 

The list of Simon & Schuster in- 
cludes “None but the Brave,” by 
Arthur Schnitzler, translated by 
Richard L. Simon, and “A Touch of 
Earth,” a first novel by a young 
Washington writer, Lella Warren. 

Frederick H. Hitchcock announces 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” a novel of 
the Finger Lakes country of West- 
ern New York, by Robert Porter St. 
John, 

The Viking Press will publish 
“The Time of Man,” a novel of the 


C. Le Roy Baldridge. 


“poor whites” of the Kentucky hills, 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts; 
ten, Moon,” a fantastic tale in which 
a pillar of the Church turns pirate, 


by Leonard Cline, and “From Nine 


to Nine” a mystery story by Leo 
transla: German 


by Lily Lore. 
The fiction list of Little, Brown & 


“Lis-. 


4axcribe are among the favorite forms 
of Summer recreation. Of the travel 
books, one which promises to be un- 
usually interesting is “Peking to 
Lhasa,” by Sir Francis Younghus- 
band. It is the story of the travels 
of General George Pereira, who died 
before he was able to put his diaries 
and journals into permanent form. 
That work was undertaken by Sir 
Francis Younghusband, whose own 


explo: the same region make 
him peculiaMy fitted for the task. 
The book be, published by 


the Houghton in Company. The 


same firm will bi te Way- 
farer- in "a Annie A. 
Quibell; “A Wayfarer in Unfamiliar 
Japan,” by Walter Weston; “The 
Sacred 5 of China,” by William 
Edgar Geil: “The White Devil’s 


of the Black Sea,” by Lewis Stanton 
Palen, and “Northern Lights and 
Southern Shade,” by Douglas Gold- 


ring. 

Alfred A. Knopf will publish “Con- 
cerning Corsica," by René Juta; 
“Leicestershire and Its Hunts,” by 
Charles Simpson, with illustrations 
by the author, and “The Fifth 
Estate: Thirty Years of Golf,” an 
autobiographical history of goif from 
its introduction in this .country to 
the present day, by Jerome D. Trav- 
ers and James R. Crowell, 

“With Seaplane and Siedge in the 
Arctic,” the account of the 1924 Ox- 
ford University Arctic Expedition, by 
George Binney, will be brought out 
by the George H. Doran Company. 

The imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
will appear on “The English Castles,” 
by Edmund B. d'Auvergne; “Cathe- 
drais and Churches of Italy,” by T. 
F, Bumpus; “Old Gardens of Italy,” 
by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, and “Last 
Memories of a Tenderfoot,” by -R. 
B. Townsend. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company 
announces “Twenty Years in Bor- 
neo,” by Charles Bruce, and “By 
the Waters of Carthage,” by Norma 
Lorimer. 

“Ranching with Roosevelt,” by 
Lincoln. A. Lang, is a picture of the 
West in the days when Roosevelt 
lived the life of a ranchman there. 
It is published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

The Adelphi Company announces 
“An Amateur in Africa,” by C. Lei- 
stock Reid 
i “Deric in Mesa Verde,” by Deric 
Nusbaum, to be published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, is described as a 
companion volume to David Binney 
Putnam's “David Goes Voyaging.” 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
“Julia Marlowe—Her Life and Art,” 
by Charles Edward Russell, and 
“Adventures in Editing,” by Charlies 
Hanson Towne. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce “Vi- 
{sions and Jewels,” the autobiogra- 
phy of a Russian-born London an- 
tique dealer by Moysheh Oyved, and 
“Ninon. de _ L’Enclos,” by. Emile 
Magne, translated by Gertrude Scott 
Stevenson. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
wit! bring out “Fifty Famous Paint- 
ers,” by Henrietta Gerwig, and “The 
Life of Jesus,” by Charlies M. Shel- 
don, author of “In His Ste 

The story of an circus 
proprietor is told in “Seventy Yeare 
| a Showman,” by “Lord” George San- 
i ger, to be published by E. P. Dutton 
, & Co, 

“More Uncensored” Recollections,” 

by the same anonymous author who 
| wrote “Uncensored Recollections,” 

will be issued by Harper & Bros. 
The same firm will publish “Letters 
of Louise Imogen Guiney,” edited by 
Grace Guiney; and “You're on the 
Air,” reminiscences of radio broad- 
casting by Graham McNamee. 

“Karl Marx and Friedrich En- 
gels,” by Professor D. Riasanov, will 
be published by the International 
Publishers Company. 


LFRED A. KNOPF presents a 








va 


“Go 

pontine, by Harold A. Van Doren; 
“The Racial Basis of Civilization,” 
by Frank H. Hankins; “Crime and 
the Criminal: An Introduction. to 
Criminal Sociology,” by Philip A. 
Parsons; “The Roman Spirit,” by 
Albert Grenier, and “A History of 
-Witcheraft- and Demonoclogy,” 
Montague Summers. 

“Britain's Economic Plight” is dis- 
cussed in a book by Frank Plachy 


> . 





‘| of Southern Nigeria,” by P. Amaury 





Jr., to be published by Little, Brown 
& Co. 

The Adeiphi Company offers “Eco- 
nomic History,” by Max Weber, 
translated from the German by — 
fessor F. H. Knight; “Social Eco- 
nomics,” by F. von Wieser, 
“Money,” by Kari Helfferich. 

International Publishers Company 
will bring out “The Peasant War in 
Germany,” by Friedrich Engels, 
translated, into English for the first 
time by Moissaye J. Olgin, and “The 
Woman Worker and the Trade 
Unions,” by Theresa Wolfson, Ph. D. 
The same firm will issue a new Eng- 
lish version of “The Eighteenth Bru- 
maire of Louis Bonaparte,” by Karl 
Marx. 

“Principles of Democracy” 
volumes) by Woodrow Wilson, edited 
by Ray Stannard Baker and William 
E. Dodd, forms the second section of 
the six-volume edition of -Woodrow 
Wilson's public papers. It will be 
published by Harper & Bros., who 
will also bring out “The Romance of 
the Boundaries,” by John T. Faris, 
and “Caravans of .” by 
Isaac F. Marcosson. 

Dorrance & Co. announce “Vrouw 
Knickerbocker: The Story of Brook- 
lyn,” by Maude Stewart Welch, and 
“Moses in Red: The Revolt in Israel 
as a Typical Revolution,” by Lincoln 
Steffens. 

The Oxford University Press Amer- 
ican Branch will publish “The Early 
Roman Empire,” this being the first- 
volume of a and Economic 
History of the World,” by M. Ros- 
tovtzeff; “The Islands un- 
der the Proprietary Patents,” by 
Tames“A. Williamson; “The Peoples 


and 


Talbot, and “The Unreformed Senate 
of Canada,” by Robert A. Mackay. 
“Home Life Under the Stuarts,” by 
Elizabeth Godfrey, will be issued by 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
“The Practice of Municipal Admin- 
istration,” by Lent D. Upson, is an- 
nounced by the Century Company. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will bring out 
“A History of Roumania,” by N. 
lorga, a member.of the Rumanian 


Mormonism,” by James H. Snowden; 
“Cambridge Past and Present,” by 
B. W. Downs; “Prohibition in the 





(two — 





West,” by E. H 








































The list of D. Appleton & Co. 
includes “An Outline History of 
France,” by Herbert’H. Gowen- and 
Josef Hall, and “The International 
Labor Organization,” by Paul Peri-. 
gord. 

“The American in During 
the First Half Century of Inde- 
pendence,” by Robert E. Spiller, is 
an anthology compiled from the 
travel books, letters, diaries, &c., of 
Americans who visited England dur- 
ing the period named. It will be 
Published by Henry Holt & Ce. 

“A Million and One Nights, the 
History of the Motion Picture,” by 
Terry Ramsaye, will have the Simon — 
& Schuster imprint. 


” by William M. Balch, to — 


The book will be published 
by Minton, Balch & Co. 
The title “The Old Sergeant's Story: 
Winning the West from the Indians 
and Bad Men in 1870 to 1876,” suf- 
ficiently describes a book by Captain 
Robert G. Carter, U. 8S. A., to be 
published by Frederick’ H. Hitch- 
cock. 
*,* 
NDER the general heading of 
essays and criticism may be 
grouped also some volumes of 
a philosophical content such as those 
in the new “Library of Contemporary —- 
Thought,” edited by W. Tudor Jones 
and published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Two volumes of this series will ap- 
pear this Summer, “Contemporary — 
Thought of Italy,” by Angelo Crespl, 
and “Contemporary Thought of 
France,” by Isaac Benrubi. Other 
Knopf books to come under this _ 
general classification are “The 
Chronicle of Clemendy,” by Arthur 
Machen; “The Secret Tradition in 
Alchemy,” by Arthur Edward Waite; . 
“The House of Satan,” by George - 
Jean Nathan; “The Column,” _ by 
Hallam Walker Davis; “How Natives 
Think,” —— Lévy-Bruhi, and 
“Aspects of Science: Second Series,” 
by J. .W. N. Sullivan. 
“Short Talks With the Dead and 
Others,” by Hilaire Belloc, is a col- 
lection of essays on all sorts of sub- 
jects including art, history, adver- 
tising, Nordics, &c. It will be pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., as will  — 
also “Fifty Favorite Operas,” by | 
Paul Engiand. 
The George H. Doran Company 
wih publish “Your United States,” a 
s digressions 


Horace 

Wyndham's “The Mayfair Calendar,” 
@ modern companion volume to the 
“Newgate Calendar,” dealing solely 
with the transgressions of the aris- 
tocracy. 
Two books on art are announced 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., “Corot,” 
Marc Lafargue, and “Why We Look 
at Pictures,” by Carl H. P. Thurston. _ 
+ From B. P. Dutton & Co. will come: 
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<THE UNDERWORLD. By Ashton- 
Wolfe. 23 Illustrations. 285 pp. 

New York: George H. Doran 

Company. $5. 

SHTON-WOLFE modestly calis 
himself “Interpreter at the 
Civil and Criminal» Courts.” 
His book, however, tells his 
adventures. as a detective at 

Monte Carlo and Paris, a member of 

the Sdreté. the great French secret 

police organization; «a “coptraban- 
dista” in the mountains of Spain and 

a@ daring mexsenger and guide 

|;through the German lines and across 

i | mational boundaries during the war. 

~ In this capacity he was for a time 
? 
J 








| associated with Miss Edith Cavell in 
| Brussels. and as a member of the 
” sttreté he worked with Dr. Bertillon, 
the French criminologist whose iden- 
tification system has made gloves 
So popular with yeggs and burglars. 
, The first episode deals with the 
i frustration of a daring attempt to 
}) hold up the Casino at Monte Carlo 
i} by an American desperado whom the 
author calls Big Jim Cowley. This 
/ gunman was wanted in Canada for 
{ @ bank robbery and was being 
i} hunted by the police in a dozen 
| States. He had manned a fast steam 
i; yacht with outlaws and had sailed 
i) for Nice with a definite scheme for 
ii pulling off the biggest hold-up in 
“the history of crime. In the crew 
‘was a former croupier who had pre- 
pared a-detailed layout of the Ca- 
“sino, its vaults and various ways of 
access and departure. Obviously, the 
“attempt wus a failure, else Ashton- 
i) Wolfe would not now be able to tell 
“for the first time’’ of Big Jim 
|| Cowley’s plan and why it failed. 
© Although ~cowley ‘himself escaped 
: } 9n his yacht after an exciting chase, 
‘several members of his gang were 
‘captured and sent back,to the States, 


} 
} 
} 


wMmeroug offenses. It seems a pity 
from the point of view of- pure ex- 
‘citing adventure that the hold-up | 
i | didn't. go through to its climax, for | 
“25 per cent. of Monte Carlo’s gar- 
rison was waiting outside the Ca- 
sino, carbines ready, and dozens of 
7) @etectives were inside on the alert 
‘for the “‘tip-off."’ The yarn illus- 
strates the efficiency of the Sireté, 
E to a provincial New York police 
reporter it seems a bit lke comic 
opera to call out the military for a 
|, job. that half a dozen members of 
“Paddy Sheridan's strong-arm squad 
/would have achieved with black- 
ks. 





ig 


* The. second tale of Monte Carlo 
‘ ms Sonia. Varonoff; alias the 
i); Countess Pilar Concepcion Gonzalez, 
“Who had a neat habit of robbing big 
—— at the Casino by hypnosis 
md then driving them to commit 
de. ‘‘Post-hypnotic suggestion,’’ 
. Blanchard, head of the Sreté at 
lofite Carlo, called it. The author 
that he has told this story to 
ital specialists, but has found no 
® who can explain to him just how 
. achieved her results. 
So shattered were his nerves by 
*@xperience with the hypnotic 
untess, the author tells us, that 
Sought rest and recreation in 
in; and there he promptly fell 
~ with a. band of - smugglers, 
inched himself into a street brawl 
roa beautiful girl, joined the 
rs to eseape the police and ; 
his adventure by serving a 


















“Dawn, Newgate Prison.” 
From “The London Perambulator.”” by James Bone. 


term in a Spanish prison. From this 
Fredicament a G6British Consul res- 
cued him and he returned to Paris 
There he immediately. engaged in 4 
war against ‘‘La Glu’' as. the 
Apache Raoul Pontier, alias John 
Ainsworth, scion of an ancient and 
honorable Scottish clan, was known. 

‘La Glu"' gained some fame as 2 
robber by his methods. He was wont 
to torture his victims whether they 





By Muirhead Bone. 
(Alfred A. Knopf. New York.) 


gave up or not, and one of his fa- 
vorite stunts was to roast their feet. 
Ashton-Wolfe, other members of the 
Sdreté and an American Pinkerton 
operative finally ran this gentleman 
to earth. 

Lest the reader become surfeited 
with tales of the Parisian under- 
world, the author interpolates a 
story of Indo-China, involving one 
Jean Orth, who, he tells us, was 


“eggs, Apaches and 


The Underworld 


Ashton-W olfe Was a free-Lance. Detective in 
The Jungles of Continental Crookdom 


heir to the throne of the Hapsburgs, 
but had surrendered _his birthright 
for the woman he loved. This woman 
was stolen from bim in Paris, where 
the young Prince had gone to marry 
her, by a man under orders from 
the Emperor. Orth traced him into 
the Foreign Legion and learned that 
he had forced the woman to accom- 
pany him. How he found them con- 
cludes the most horrible adventure 
in the book. The writer tells it well 
and leaves out enough to set the 
reader wondering. and wishing for 
more information about this tragic 
Prince of Austria. 

Of the eleven stories Ashton- Wolfe 
has selected from his twenty-odd 
years of adventure, the chapter-de- 
voted to Edith Caveli and the early 
days of the war is perhaps the most 
entertaining. With his knack of 
turning up when and where things 
happened, the writer was in Offen- 
burg near the Swiss border when 
the war started. After failing in a 
spectacular attempt to rush the 
boundary in a racing car he made 
his way to Belgium, and in Brussels 
reported to the British Embassy. 

When the British staff left just 
before’ the arrival of the Germans, 
the writer was laid up in a hos- 
pital following a_motorcycle accident. 
On-the advice of a Belgian official 
he decided to remain in Belgium, 





thinking that because of his knowl- 


edge of languages. he could gain in- 
formation that would be of immense 
value to the Allies. 

His first achievement was to take 
a party. of six Englishihnen and 
Frenchmen into Holland disguised 
as Flemish fishermen. His charges - 
safe in a neutral country, Ashton- 
Wolfe exchanged his Fiemish iden- 
tity for Italian and, protected by new 
fraudulent passports,. he returned 
again to the Belgian capital. There 
he met Nurse Edith Cavell, already 
active in the service for which she 
was condemned and shot by the Ger- 
mans, gathering and hiding refugees 
who wished to join the allied armies. 
He led another party through the 
lines,’ and once more returned, only 
to be arrested as a spy himself. The 
story of his escape and journey. 
across Germany into Switzerland in 
the company of a French woman 
reads like a chapter from John 
Buchan. 

Ashton-Wolfe is 45 years old. At 
this time, he writes, he. can make 
public but a small portion of— his 
adventures. 

“I should like to lift the veil,"" he 
says, “but as I am still hoping to 
take a part in many cases, my lips 
are sealed; at least until | retire."’ 

Here is one reader who hopes that 
veil will be lifted soon and another 
volume written of this ‘‘interpret- 
er’s’’ extraordinary contacts with 





the underworld. 





‘HELLAS: TRAVELS IN GREBZOB. 
By Georg B: Authorised 


y 9 * wt 
translation by Jacob W. -Hart- 
mann. 219 pp. New York: Adelphi 
Company. $2.50. 

EORG BRANDES has been 
one of the tough fibers that 
hold together the elements of 
civilization. To the present 
struggle he brings an imagi- 

nation enriched by the past. His 
career, as his translator writes, has 
been stormy. He has often had to 
exercise the critic’s privilege of fight- 
ing to defend what he conceived to 
be true values from the forces which 
seem determined to crush individuals 
of stature and prévent promise from 
coming to maturity. A 

Of recent years he has been recon- 
structing epochs of European civili- 
zation,. interpreting them through 
the single figures which seemed to 
unite m themselves the social forces 
at work: Voltaire, for example, rep- 
resenting the focus for liberty seek- 
ing and rational impulses of eigh- 
teenth century Europe. 

From the Europe which he believes 
“‘has -falien into the hands of 





“where they were all wanted for nu⸗ 


clowns,”" Herr. Brandes now turns 
back his gaze upon Hellas. It is only 
in a figurative sense that ‘this book 
represents his travels. Physical 
wanderings play a relatively slight 
part in the record. Their function 
has been to furnish data with which 
Herr Brandes accents the funda- 
mental feeling he derives from Greek 
literature. For the purposes of his 
interpretation of Greece he has 
chosen to write on Homeric litera- 
ture, to which two essays of the five 
in his book are givén, and on Xeno- 
Phon’s ‘‘Anabasis."’ The last two 
easays depict recent political events, 
and are made a sort of burning giass 
to intensify the light thrown by 
Greece upon men and conditions 
among us. 

Greece, as Herr Brandes. writes, 
not Palestine, represents to him the 
Holy Land. Homeric poetry yields 


him pictures of the springtime of] 


civilization. Its legends, crudely 
joined and with later interpolations, 
as Herr Brandes gives his detailed 
reasons for believing, have come ‘to 
us as a on of what was 

once a masterpiece. With a * 
and roundness and youthful power 
that have captivated. the imagina- 
tions of generations of men, they un- 
fold the: life of a race which later 
realized to an unparalleled degree 
their individual potentialities; so that 
to’ Europeans crucified by self-con- 
sciousness, the word Greek has tong 





been virtually a synonym for grace 
Aand moderation. and the ideal of 


Xenophon, in the “‘Anabasis” - par- 
ticularly, furnishes matter for the 
portrait of Greece at its intellectual 
maturity, the body being cultivated 
to educate not warriors alone, but 
an athletic and beautiful people, the 
public assembly developing creative 
logic and critical thought. The on- 
trast with Europe is always implicit, 
often expressed. For Brandes the 
Greeks become a symbol for the 
humanity we have for the most 
lost. Their winged centrality is 
represented by their artists who 
spoke a pure language, unlike the 
mongrel tongues of our day; who 
lived among and expressed their 
proper civilization, not a patchwork 
like ours. 

In support of his ‘thesis. Herr 








Brandes offers many fine and char- 
acteristic citations from the “Hiad” 
and the ‘‘Odyssey,” illustrating not 
only his idea of the growth of these 
poems and the development of taste 
among the people whe-formed them, 
but the essential qualities ‘of Greek 
\ife. In Xenophon’s sober narrative 
of the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
he finds an incomparab' 

Greek antiquity at 400 B. C., of 
Greek heroes in action; of the Greek 
spirit in contrast with the Persian 
and with the half-savage modes of 
thought then prevalent in Asia 
Minor. 

The last two essays press home 
the contrast with our day. Herr 
Brandes admits the dark phases to 
be found portrayed in the literature 


From “Greek and Roman Portraite.’’ By Dr. Anton Hekler.. * 





| strength contralied by reason, 


‘a. P. Putnam's Sout New York.} 


fe picture of | 


Georg Brandes Returns to Hellenism 


of the ancient world. Xenophon was 
deposed by jealousy after his success- 
ful leadership in the retreat. Soc- 
rates was poisoned; Themistocles, 
Anaxagoras and Alcilsades, to name 
but a few, were exiled. Plato was 
sold into slavery. Nevertheless, a 
light enianated from those days which 
has illuminated Europe during cen- 
turfes.. And now Europe has de- 
stroyed Greece. Those “stolen treas- 
ures,”*. the Parthenon sculptures, 
brought to England by Lord Elgin, 
are given over to “‘vandalism,’’* be- 
ing ‘‘subjected to a: progressive de- 
struction, due to the fact that they 
are scoured and scrubbed like the 
floors of the building.*' Modern 
Greece has been treated no better 
than: the ancient treasures. Greece 
was forced into the World. War. 
Her soldiers, after being sent. by 
France to fight in a, to them mean- 
ingless, war in Russia, were left to 
be massacred by the Turks. Greeks 
were slaughtered by hundreds of 
thousands, women and children mas- 
sacred at Smyrna while the warships 
of the allied powers stood by inac- 
tive. ‘“The key to all these happen- 
ings,”* Herr rges, ‘‘is the 


jsilent struggle between France and 


England, the harbinger of the next 
war.’ For the politicians of these 


jcountries, Lord Grey and Lioyd 
—— he has only the harshest 


them in effect with 

reaponaiblliey for the Greek disasters 

and the assassination of Premier 
Gunaris and his associates. 

Modern government, he finds, is 


-jmow based on the assumption that 


the public does not think and can 
eastly be put off when questions are 
asked. ‘The few persons capable of 
thought have not much opportunity 
to make themselves heard in our 
day, and if they speak the truth it is 
easy ‘to render them suspicious {sus 
pect?} and thus ‘silence them. The 
thing that we used to term simply a 
lie in the old days, and which is now 
more justly designated as politics, is 
an organized power.” it is this lately 
organized power, fortified by modern 
war; which the | the individuality of Greek 
life. made impossible, that now 
threatens all t{fe-and civilization. In 
this sense the destruction of Greece 
symptomic for the, wortd, 


supreme 
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palace. 
‘ Good God! 
But, after all, it isn’t the usual thing’ 


— fession. 
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From Gambling-Den 


To Corsican Woods 


Paris. 
AUL. BOURGET'S new novel, 
“Le Danseur Mondain™ (“The 
Dancing Partner”), reveals to 
what extremities the passion 
for gambling can drive young 
Men of gentle birth and breeding. 
Pierre-Stéphane Bourdin; grandson 
of a celebrated barrister, was the 
secretary of the well-known lawyer 
Jaffeux, when, in order to pay a 
gambling debt, he purioined some 
rare books from his, employer's 
library. For the same reason Gil- 
bert Favy, a Colonel's’ son, becomes 
a house-breaker and steals some jew- 
elry from a room of a Cote d’Azur 
Does this seem likely? 
Anything may happen. 


for scions of good families to act like 
dislo: servants or common bur- 
gl this for a paltry few thou- 
sands of paper francs. If the tales 
here told by M. Paul Bourget were 
of general application we would soon 
be burdened with another prohibition 
for the protection of public morals, 
the prohibition of playing cards. 
However, I believe that M. Paul 
Bourget exaggerates and that gam- 
bling rarely has such sinister conse- 
quences. One may lose one’s time 
and money at it, but not necessarily 
all of one’s scruples. 
*,¢ 

N the other hand, the famous 

novelist, austere as he is in his 

first conclusions, becomes ex- 
cessively indulgent toward the mis- 
demeanors of his young beaux. His 
statements ‘give the impression that 
gambling is a more serious crime 
than stealing. He does not, of 
course, give an apology of theft, but 
he grants an easy pardon for these 
youthful peccadillos which to me, 
I must confess, seem much more 
disgraceful. M. Paul Bourget’s two 
heroes .rehabilitate themselves quite 
rapidly and find no difficulty in re- 
gaining their status as charming and 
respected gentlemen. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is not impossible, but in my 
opinion such regenerations are even 
more unusual than the dish able 


sary to have fought in the war tay 
become aware of this fact. Again,’ 
the career of the professional dancer. | 
fascinating though it is in certain 
respects, yet presents certain disad- 
vantages of which the attorney's life 
is free. However, every one to his 
own taste. And although some of its 
points may be disputed, this novel is 
extremely interesting, 

We find M. Paul Bourget again in 
“Micheline et l'amour” (Micheline 
end Love), the sequel of the “Novel 
of the Four,” where he collaborates 
with Mme. Gérard d'Honville and 
Messrs. Henri Duvernois and Pierre 
Benoit. As the novel consists of let- 
ters, each of the four co-authors 
writes for one of the characters— 
Mme. Gérard d’Honville for Miche- 
line, Paul Bourget fof her father, the 
pamter Antoine Barge; Henri Du- 
vernois for her husband; Bernard, 
and Pterre Benoit for Lucien, a 
vague cousin who is constantly be- 
ing sacrificed. 

*,* 

the “Novel of the Four” An- 
toinme Barge caught his wife in 

ite delicto and killed her. 

In “Micheline: and Love” Micheline 
surprises her husband in a similarly 
compromising situation and wants 
to kill him. The memory of her 
father’s remorse makes her- resist 
the impulse. Bernard has a narrow 
escape; and fickle husbands will 
realize how convenient it is to have 
had a mother-in-law who has per- 
ished under such conditions. Still 
they might also fear that their wives 
may have. inherited these maternal 
inclinations toward a fast life. 
Micheline, however, ts trreproach- 
able. She even went so far as to 
love her husband—a most magnift- 
cent example! But the results she 
gets leave a great deal to be desired. 








Paul Bourget. 


Paul Bourget and his collaborators 
do not give much encouragement to 
young wives who might want to 
imitate her. Fortunately, however, 
she is about to become a mother. 
She will devote herself to her child 
and, unable to be a happy wife, will 
become a perfect mother instead. 
In spite of some long-drawn-out 
passages, “Micheline and Love” is 
delightful to read. Pierre Benoit 
brightens the book with some good 
jokes which prove that he would 
have been a brilliant success as a 
vaudevillist. 

Let me call your attention to a 
book of an entirely different sort— 
Pierre Bonardi’s “Rois du Maquis” 
(Kings of the Corsican Woods). It 
is not exactly a novel, for the inter- 


est of the book lies partly in the} f 


preciseness of its documentation. 
But its characters are essentially 
romantic, being the famous Corsican 
bandits — particularly Romanettt, 
who was killed and 
whom the author knew well. Pierre 
Bonardi relates these dramatic ad- 
ventures in such animated and pic- 
turesque fashion that his book may 
well be placed beside Prosper Méri- 
mée’s “Colomba.” © Pau. Soupar. 





The Black Flag in 
Bibliography 


— Lonvon. 
T is curious to note in. what 
diverse fashions successive gen- 
erations establish their claim to 
distinction. T. H. Huxley, the 
physiologist, is followed by Leon- 


lard Huxley, best known as a biog- 


rapher and as editor of The Corn- 
hill Magazine. On the next branches 
of the genealogical tree we find 
Julian, the biologist, and Aldous, the 
novelist, poet and essayist. So, too, 
the “Father and Son" of Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse’s family history are re- 


‘| spectively a naturalist and a literary 


critic, Sir Edmund's own son, 
Philip, follows a hobby that would 
have been as distasteful to the first 
Philip Gosse as Sir Edmund's own 
backsliding from the peculiar creed 
of Plymouth Brethrenism. He is a 
physician by profession and is at 
present assistant superintendent of 
the Radium Institute, but it is pi- 
rates that he loves to read about 
and write about beyond anything 
else. Two years ago he published 
that diverting book, “The Pirate's 
Who's Who,” whose title has pre- 
sumably won for it a place on the 
reference shelves of many libraries, 
but which is really a volume to 
lighten a dull hour. Dr. Gosse 

now followed it up by “My Pirate 
Library,” a bibliographical descrip- 
tion of the 138 works in which he 
material for his portrait -gal- 
lery of the men who sailed. under 
the black flag. It seems that the 
literature of piracy has now reached 
considerable dimensions and has 
been especially increased since the 
World War. Many of the older 
books on the subject were scurvily 
printed and sold for a few pence, 
but are now keenly sought by col- 
lectors and fetch high prices. They 





Three Tales of Wide-Flung Jewry 


THE LEPER SHIP. By Isadore 
Lh 





missteps .toward which M. Paul 
Bourget’s attitude is doubly wrong, I 
believe. For, simultaneously, he 
treats them as almost fatal and 

n almost pardonable. One may gamble 
without resorting to theft, but a. de- 
grading act is a very bad symptom, 
and the man who has once lowered 
himself to this point will probably be 
a rogue al! his life. 

After his employer, who valued bis 
books, has thrown him out, there- 
fore, Pierre-Stéphane Bourdin be- 
comes a dancing partner for his liv- 
ing; that is, he becomes.a dancing 
master in dance halls, hotels and 
fashionable clubs. One of his pupils, 
Renée Favy, the Colonel's daughter, 
falls in love with him. And why 
not? He is attractive, distinguished 
in appearance and much admired. 
Doubtless the Colonel will not ap- 
prove of this marriage. But love 
does not reason logically. As long 
as Renée considers Pierre-Stéphane 
an honest man she will continue to 
love him. However, the lawyer Jaf- 
feux intervenes and reveals the danc- 
ing partner's past. The 
latter, however, has found the road 
to virtue in jaz. He saves and 
preaches to Gilbert Favy, Renée's 
brother, returns to the chief of police 
the jéweiry that Gilbert has stolen, 
declares himself guflty in order to 
turn suspicion from Gilbert, lends 
the latter money and makes him give 
his word of honor that he will never 
#@lay again. Thus Pierre-Stéphane 
becomes truly admirable. And so 
does Gilbert, for he will_not permit 
his beloved friend to sacrifice him- 
self for him. He proclaims the truth 
and wipes out his crime by his 

A duel of chivalrous senti- 
ments, 


*,* 

OW, pure as snow, the dancing 
partner could marry Renée, but 
he refuses, for he prefers his 

new profession to the legal career, 
which he could now re-enter, as Jaf- 
feux esteems him again and is @illing 
to take him back. However, Pierre- 
.Stéphane has gone through the war 
and displayed heroism at Verdun, 
and M. Paul Bourget fears . that 
those who once were soldiers no 
longer will permit thenmiselves to be 
bored. (Unquestionably it is less en- 
tertaining to plead parish pump 
cases than to dance with beautiful 
«women and blushing young giris. 
This is beyond dispute; but 1 do 
- Mot think that ft ix absolutely neces- 


_ | Six pages -he manages to individu- 





154 pp. New York: 
The Halcyon Press. $2. 


NOVELETTE, one long and 
one short story make up 
this interesting volume, which 
goes by the title of the first 
of the trio, “The Leper Ship.” 

Limited in actual amount, the 
stories nevertheless make a broad 
sweep. Dr. Lhevinne adventures 
boldly and successfully in several 
manners. His scenes range from 
the Orient to the New World. 
Yet, diverse as they appear, the 
binding cord of race serves to 
connect them. For each of the sto- 
ries deals in its own way with the 
prides and the prejudices that con- 
front wide-flung Jewry. Moreover, 
these tales have about them a wel- 
come air of verisimilitude. Dr. Lhe- 
vinne looks at life not through a 


bold, free strokes. . 

stories share likewise an em- 
phasis on characterization. The va- 
rious people of his fictions walk 
through his pages at no puppet pace. 
They live and move with a real vi- 
tality. For he, creator-like, has 
breathed into them the very breath 
of life. Accordingly, plot as such 
gets rather short shrift. It imposes 
no arbitrary barriers. It tays no re- 
tarding hand on action and reaction. 
The general method follows the —— 
ple narrative form, with 
treading on tincident’s age 
in the manner of the- homen pageant 

To “The Leper Ship” Dr. 
Lhevinne’ takes a small canvas. 
Within the compass of some seventy- 


alize at least a score of characters. 
The main incident which the novel- 
ette elaborates concerns the em- 
barkation of a throng of refugees 
from . Viadivostok on the eve of the 
Russian chaos. These émigrés, from 
all walks and stations and from a 
variety of countries, herd together 
in an unauthorized and profit-mak- 
The inevitable oc- 


accord forbid. a landing. 
similarly by officials on the mai. 

land, — — 
ening and dying on every hand, the 





ship seems doomed. Dr. Lhevinne 
leaves them with a mirage of hope 
to lighten their despair—they may 
drift to America: 


What a fine country America is! 
There a man is free! He can go 
out in the streets and say: Be 
damned all of you! And so long 
as he only speaks and doesn’ 
his hands, no one can ever do 
thing to him. They had a man 
who said: Give me liberty or give 
me death! It is a great country. 


* * * They'll let us in! They'll 
let us in! They have a ood in 
their hearts. 


“The interest of “The Leper —— 
lies in the deft characterization of 
its cosmopelitan and conglomerate 
cargo. While reminiscent of the 
Russian school, it lacks that school’s 
great drawback. The c'! 
stand out as individuals and not as 
so many queer names from a Bronx 
telephone directory. The author 
avoids cluttering the scene with su- 
pers. Each individwal registers as 
an entity. And with what a strange 
cross-section of humanity he chooses 
to deal! There was Lidia Constan 
tinovna, widow of a General in the 
Czar’s escort, whose beauty withered 
with her fading splendors. She and 
her four lovely daughters managed to 
establish the old social distinctions— 
for a day. All beautiful, they “rev- 
eled in the atmosphere of erotic ex- 
travagance” they cast around them. 
Small wonder that they tired of their 
mother’s exclusiveness*and left her 
and a dried-up escort for the more 


——— power.” 
le passenger list of “The Leper 

ony has its humors and its pathos. 
Next to characterization comes the 
hitting off of the emotional atmos- 
pheres. They range from the almost 
delirious gayety of embarkation, 
through the explosiveness and touchi- 
ness: of too close contacts, to the 
terror and delirium of fright. when 


and 
son, are the only Jews on the ship. 
The author’s indication of the un- 
reasonableness of much of the anti- 


which the passengers and ship’s of- 
ficers alike lay the blame for their 
overshadowing misfortunes on the 








mere presence on board of the two 
Jews. In “The Leper Ship” Dr. Lhe- 
vinne has conceived and set down a 
gripping narrative. Its characters 
and its incidents almost sear them- 
selves upon the memory. 

In happier mood, though plumbing 
at times its own depths of tragedy, 
comes “The Lost Youth.” This story, 
set in New York's lower east side, 
deals with the rather futile regrets 
of oncoming age. Dr. Brent, the 
Latin scholar, bemoaned, not 2 
wasted youth, but a too zealously 
conserved one. Passion’s fire with 
him had lacked both light and heat. 
It had reached the cinders gtage be- 
fore he perceived fire there at all. 
8 as an expounder of the 
humanities, he had falled to be hu- 
man. Usually this situation verges 
on the maudlin. In the present story 
the wistfulness of it all precludes 
the absurdity. The aging teacher 
falls in love with a young Jewish 
pupil. The girl, beautiful but shal- 
low and callous, regarded his love 
for her with amusement. How he 
releases his pent-up affection till it 
envelops her whole east side family 
makes a genuinely moving story—a 
love story, but no idyi. Dr. Lhe- 
vinne does his best work here with 
the character of the girl's father. 
After twenty years in America, Mr. 
Potter still remained the “frightened 
Jew.” “The greatest moment of his 
life had probably been when he — 
saw a Jewish policeman.” But his 
reverence for learning was deep and 
instinctive. In his way he shows @ 
fine dignity. 

The concluding story of the trio 


has an even more ingrained Hebraic |. 


motive. It deals with the case of a 
young Jew who turns his back upon 
his race and upon: his faith. For so- 
cial and ephemeral reasons he dis- 
cards the rich traditions of his heri- 
tage. -From his deathbed, his old fa- 
ther, whose name and creed the son 
had spurned, sends him his curse: 


May God curse you and smite 
you wherever you are, and put the 
brand Cain ur 


of on 
For wherever you go, 
of my own self, about to 
leave the deathbed, be 
you and converse with you on the 
Day of Atonement, thus until 
the last of your days. 


cn public library. 





belonged to the class of those “chap= > ~ 
hooks” which were so common that 
few of- their original purchasers 
thought it worth while to preserve 
them. Hence their rarity today. Dr. 
Gosse traces his own interest in pi⸗ 
racy back to his boyhood, when Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. wrapped in 
Mrs. Edmund Gosse’s red shawl, 
used to spin yarns to her children 
on Summer evenings in the best™ 
manner of John Silver. 


ARLY in the World War there 
was a tremendous enthusiasm 
in England for everything Rus- 

sian, not excepting its literature and 
language. Chairs of Russian were 
endowed at our universities, Russian 
was added to the curriculum of such 
schools as Eton and St. Paul's, and 
instruction in Russian was offered 
by the London County Council at its 
evening classes. Private tutors who 
could teach Russian were over- 
whelmed with pupils, and textbooks 
of the subject were advertised in 
every newspaper and prominently 
displayed“ on the shelves of every . 
In some cities there —_ 
were started Angio-Russian societies: _~ 
which provided performances of Rus- 
sian music and plays and iectures 
on Russian art, literature and social 
life. After Brest-Litovsk there was” 
4 sudden slump, and to admire what 
Russians done or were 
was-almost to write yourself down ~ | | 
as lacking m patriotism. In recent ~~ 
years, however, there has been a · 
marked revival of interest in Rus- 
sian literature, though by no means 
up to the hectic standard of 1915. | 
Tolstoy, in particular, has been gain- 
ing new readers among people anx- 
fous for more light on the causes — 
and preventives of war. 


















*,* 

AMILTON FYFE’S “Behind the 
Scenes of the Great Strike,” 
hustled through the pregs at 

such high speed, turns. out to be 
scarcely more than a pamphiet. It is 
in diary form, and its chief value lies 
in its account, from the inside, of 
the organization of The British 
Worker, the- paper extemporized by 
the Trades Union Council as a coun- 
terblast to the Government's British — 
Gazette. Sir Ernest Benn, whose 
recent “Confessions of a Capitalist” 
showed the position he takes on such 
matters, is about to publish @ book 
which “explains has really hap- 
pened and how happenings 
may, if properly controlled, lead to 
a period of unexampled national 
prosperity.” With his usual knack 
in hitting upon a fetching title, he 
calig it “If I Were a Labor Leader.” 
Sir Ernest is issuing this volume 
through his own publishing firm and 
tells the booksellers he is determined, 
with their help, that its sales shall 
run into hundreds of thousands of. 
copies. 


Bad eS eta Gitiie Pies 


at 7 TOR 


Ror 
—— 


Tee 


nlen King-Hall, daughter of 
Admiral Sir G. King-Hall, has con- 
fessed to the authorship of “The 
Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion” 
(reviewed in THe New Yore Times 
Book Review, Feb. 7, 1926), which 





viewing Philip Guedalla’s “Indepen- 
dence Day” —— in THe New 
Yor« Times Book Review, June 13, 
1926), The Times Literary Supple- 


of Education, “whether we do not 
produce too much literature and 
whether, just as Mr. Winston 
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BOOKS LOOseE 
EVE — 


ROUGH JUSTICE 


By C. E. Montague. A mas- 
terful story of the way English- 
men face disaster . . . one of 
the best reviewed novels of the 
year. $2.50 








CAT AND CANDLE 
By Palle Rosenkraniz. . A 


lively tale of cleverness in nite 
places. 


R E D Ss OIL 
By L. E. Gielgud. How'a 


half dozen Russian officers in 
1917 found themselves with 
nothing but the wits of a pretty 
girl saving them from we 


THE, BAKER’S CART 


{ .By Gerald Ballett. Stories 
by the author of “Mr.. Godley 
Beside Himself.” $2.00 


THE By ae ak ee a 
O F U R i 
ih ties Dedone, An 


pec Tres story b sa author of 
“The Double House.” 2.00 


FLIGHT TO THE HILLS 


Lutheran 


CRUSADERS OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH np ted ot 4 Lutheran 


he Bmpire State. By 
—— 


Rev. Trezler, 
dent of the Lutheran Synod of 
New York and New England. 140 
. New York: The Macmillan 
lompany. $1.50. 


By RACHEL K. McDOWELL 


HE Arctic éxplorer who sets 
out to discover the North 
Pole, the pioneer who turns 
/ @ desert waste into fields 
of grain, the statesman who 
guides his country through the 
maze of international diplomacy 
and the business man who starts 
with a smal! store and builds up 8 
chain ‘of stores, all have a story to 
tell. But when it becomes a ques- 
tion of telling the story of a group 
of churchmen who have made 
churches spring up in places here- 
tofore churchless there are many 
people who’ doubt whether such a 
story can be interesting, whether it 
can grip the imagination as other 
real life stories do. 

And yet the author of ‘‘Crusaders 
of the Twentieth Century,’’ a Lu- 
theran pastor, has solved the prob- 
lem of how to tell a human story 
ef enterprise and achievement that 
may well make any executive en- 
vious and that will certainly appeal 
to plain men and women who like 
a ‘‘success” story with some mean- 
ing to it. 

Dr. Trexler started out in life by 
turning a disused Brooklyn saloon 
into a handsome church; and now he 
is President of the Lutheran Synod 
of New York and New England with 
charge of seventy-six churches. He 
was one of the organizers of the 
synod over which he now presides, 
He, as a churchman, has had just 
that experience of development 
through vision and initiative which 
fin the business world would have 
transformed the young man .from 
**Main Street’ into a New York bank 
president. The only difficulty is 
that Dr. Trexler, -working in a 
church instead of in a bank, would 
have more difficulty in persuading 
the so-called average mar that his 
story and the sto of his synod, 
which now celebrates its silver jubi- 
lee, can possibly be as interesting as 
that which occurs every day in the 
business life of America. 

The proof that church work, even 
in this ‘‘hard-boiled’’ twentieth cen- 
—— can be a pioneering struggle 
e is contained in 
the little volume which Dr. Trexler 








By Charles Neville Buck. 
A story of mountain enmity 
and mountain love. 


At all Bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 











{ An intriguing tale of 
24 hours in the life of 
Charles II..a gay and 
exciting adventure 
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AGREAT Book by Will Durant 
577 Pages THE STORY OF $5.00 


PHILOSOPHY 


“Just what I’ve been for for 44 
years” — Hendrik ‘an Loon | 
Simon & Schuster, 37 W. 57 St. 


has written around the life of the 
Synod of New York and New Eng- 
land and his own career as a Lu- 
theran pastor in the Empire State 
and as a chaplain in France during 
the World War. 

The author begins with a chapter 
depicting the origin and growth of 
the Lutheran Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn, which he 
founded to minister in English to 
children of a foreign-born people in 
what was then the most thickly 
populated industrial section of 
America. He and his workers 
scrubbed the floors of the abandoned 
saloon, cleaned windows, erected an 
altar, lectern and pulpit and con- 
verted a useless building into a 
church where men and women might 


came a membership of six hundred 
during a ministry of thirteen years 
in the “City of Churches.” 

Then Dr. Trexler touched the in- 
tellectual life of the country in its 
most. intimate and critical stages— 
that is, in the great - universities. 
Opinion is divided on the much-dis- 
cussed problem of religious educa- 
tion. Thoughtful people at the pres- 
ent time find themselves unable to 
escape it, although they are sure 
to have different solutions to offer. 
Dr. Trexler has_one solution to offer 
—that of ministering direct to the 
students attending such institutions 
as Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia, Har- 
vard and Yale. In his book he relates 
how he went among the students at 
these universities—in their halls and 
dormitories—organizing those who 
| were Lutherans, so that they might 
have services of their own. 

The clergyman contrasts the -re- 
ligious life of American students 
with that of European students—he 
spent some time at the universities 
of Europe by invitation of Rudolf 
Eucken—and concludes that religious 
work among university students 
pays big dividends in church mem- 
bership. 


Though these [students] congre- 
gations may not be as large as 
they are in normal pastorates [Dr. 
Trexler states], yet thé potential 
value to the Church of each one 





of these trained leaders gives the 





worship. A congregation of five be- |, 


Advance 


work an importance that is quite 
beyond reckoning. 
There are three chapters in the 
book which may be expected! to 
make a special appeal to the lay- 
man—two on the. war showing how 
a clergyman ‘‘reacts’’ to the call to 
arms, and one on “The Modern Pas- 
tor’s: Equipment’’ showing how he 
reacts to his job. As a chaplain in 
France Dr. Trexler made thousands 
of contacts; it was the largest parish 
he ever knew. As a pastor in Aimer- 
ica for twenty-seven years he has 
gained an insight into the pastoral 
office which he has revealed to the 
layman. 
The pastor who can be a “hustler 
and a mixer’’ appears to be the lay- 
man’s idea of a church leader; but 
the author of this book says that 
the clergyman who is pushed into 
every form of community activity 
dissipates the energy that ought to 
be devoted to his spiritual office. 
The only remedy Dr. Trexler sees js 
for the pastor to concentrate on his 
particular work just as the layman 
does on his 
Some surprising facts relating to 
the Lutheran Chureh In the metro- 
Politan area of New York are given 
and. from a historical view are 
amo the most interesting aspects 
of the book. It is not generally 
known, for example, that thére were 
Lutherans among the first shipload 
of Holianders that landed on the Is- 
land of Manhattan in 1623. Neither 
is it known that for 200 years the 
Lutheran .Church . made practically 
no headway in New York because of 
“the language question, war, dis- 
loyalty of pastors, long vacancies in 
pastorates and theological differ- 
ences, together with materialism and 
worldliness.’"” All this Dr, Trexler 
points out, and then adds, dramati- 
cally: 
At the close of the third century 
of New York’s life the Lutheran 
Church. ‘expresses. in. the 
metropolitan aréa through 451 con- 
gregations. One wonders whether 
anywhere in the history of the 
Christian Church there has been 
such a marvelous development. 
This is not a large book; it cov- 
ers but a quarter of a century in the 
life of the Empire State with oc- 
casional excursions to ,Europe; it 
is simply an entertainingly written 
book stripped of theology and de- 
void of all but the essential facts 
and figures that must go into a 
historical record. It is the first 
book; those who read it. will find 
themselves quite prepared to read 
the next. 

X 
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HER! if you—if SHE! but read, recall and play the 
plot of life prompted by “The Doctor's Wooing.” 


Every man the world over wants to woo— 
win the woman he loves. 


permitting a patient to . 





Every man the world over wants a wife— 


a home—a baby! 


Every woman the world over wants to be wooed— 
and won by the man she loves. 


Every normal woman the world over, from savage to 
patrician, wants a husband, a home—a baby! 

Nine men in ten who fall in love lose head with heart 
—2— “nutty.” But a woman!—why, in this, the 
the glorified leg, frescoed features and over- 
—— head; your Juliet’s gray matter 
jell. Her cardiac organ {fs quite subjective. A clever 
doctor (the tenth), thanks to force of study, of —— 
tice, retains his balance, handles the lady’s heart 
her head, wins over all rivals and hence is your best 
exemplar for successful wooing. 

You, too, will be wooed—and won by artistic Rhoda, 
— beautiful ‘ae and ardent Dr. Ben in— 


DOCTOR'S 'WOOING 


By Charles Phillips 
(Professor of English, University of Notre Dame.) 


to 


via 


May a man, to save the girl 
he loves from a scamp, 
quietly let him drown? 


Is it sporting for a fellow to 
tell his sweetheart every- 
thing he knows about his 
rival? 


Read “The Doctor’s Wooing” and see how this lovable Doctor 
and the girl he loved found the answers to these —— 


Price $2.25 Net $2.35 Postpaid Bookstores or 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Pub., 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Something New Under the Sun! 
A NEW KIND OF HISTORY 


‘It blows up the old Roman road and scatters of 
history to the four winds of heaven.” — 


“History conceived as a recreation ‘of the changes that have 
comé to the average man.—New York Post 


“A tome that has neither prototype nor precedent.” 
“History sch es no methodical historian can ever write.” 


——— 


“Mr. Sullivan has hit upon a new method. He is 
close-up of an arc of a circle of great years. — 


“Mr. Sullivan hes created something sew in Bterature.” 


“He is the first man who has done this in 
America.”—Robert L. mbit 


OUR TIMES: 
The Turn of the Century 
By Mark Sullivan . 


610 pages. 213 illus. $5.00 at bookstores. - Scribner’s 


—New York Herald-Tribune 


—St. Louis Post Dispatch 
—Providence Journal’ 


—Portland Oregonian 


Columbia (S. C.) State 


—Albert J. Beveridge 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


¢( Continued from Page 9) 


of seasickness. But, despite his 
physical weakness, he proves him- 
self to be a man, because, aithough 
his dearest desire is to double-cross 
Livingston, some latent instinct 
makes him “play the game.” 

After two days of tossing about the 
Pacific in their frail cockieshell, the 
men are recaptured by the crew. of 
the Colleen Bawn and sentenced to 
solitary confinement ‘below hatches. 
Here Livingston momentarily loses 
his grip on himself, whereupon Gien- 
dish, despite his proclaimed hatred 
of Livingston, lends his nerve-racked 
gompanion his unstinting support. 
By turns brutal, sardonic, sarcastic 
and kindly, he stands doggedly to the 
task of brother-keeping, giving Sid- 
ney free rein when he wants to talk 
and lashing him alive ~with abuse 





and taunts when the aullen fits 


come on. 

Later, believing himself wounded 
unto death, Glendish confesses to his 
successful rival in love: 

In the old days I did hate you; 

I made myself hate you and tried 
any level best to do you up. When 
Philippa told me of her engage- 
ment, I said I'd be the dog in the 
manger, and I have been—a dirty 
dog: * * I've been little and 
mean ‘aa vindictive, and Id tike 
to die a few inches the bigger man, 
if that's possible. 

‘What follows it would be unfair to 

disclose. 
- Mr. Carruthers, who knows the in- 
side of railroading thoroughly, also 
has a knack for plumbing the deepe 
of the masculine character. Sidney 
Livingston; Mark .Glendish and Cap- 
tain Lamb are real men. But when 
he tries to analyze feminine psychol- 
ogy he is less successful, Philippa 
Goodwin is but a shadow girl who 
makes a brief appearance at the be- 
ginning of the story, to drop-out of 
it completely until the last chapter. 
‘The result is that the reader gets his 
mental picture of her entirely 
through the eyes of the two men to 
whom she means everything: 


SWIFT-MOVING MELODRAMA 
pier ed ROYAL. By Wiliam 
288 pp. New York: D. 

— pre é Co. $2. 

N “Treasure Royal” Wiiliam Gar- 
rett presents a swift-moving, 
melodramatic tale of a search for 

buried treasure. The author well 
combines mystery, romance and ad- 
venture in a story of two men and a 
girl fighting an international crime 
syndigate. Although the story is 
centred around a search for the 
treasure, much interest is added by 
an obbligato of incidental murder, 
abduction and counterfeiting plots. 

Guy Fenton, a- young English 

newspaper man, proposes to Polly 
Cartyle, and is told first to achieve a 
success in life before he could marry 
her. He goes to America and re- 
turns in eight years with a tidy for- 
tune, only to find that Polly has 
joined the suffrage movement and 
would not consider marriage. 

Disappointed in love, Fenton re- 

solves to squander his money in as 
little time as possible. James Drew, 
an American detective, proposes that 
Fenton join him as a free-lance war 
correspondent on the Balkan battle- 
field. He agrees, but insists on hav- 
ing one more extravagant night at a 
cabaret. Unusual happenings at the 


notes belonging: to Freeland that 
tefer to a buried treasure of an an- 
cient Scotch King. 

With the professional aid of Drew 
and his love for Marion, the mur- 





to do but te go and get it, which he 





does. Of course, Miltimore and his 
confederates place obstacles in his 
way, but are foiled in the end by 
Fenton and Drew. Marion is ab- 





gaged to Reba Donworth, a beautiful | 


and accomplished girl possessing a 
all noble 


“Lang now begins to feel the pricks |” 


of an uneasy conscience. He experi- 
ences an overpowering desire to go 
into the North woods to think out 


conflagration 

forest goes up in flames, regains his 
eyesight with the aid of a girl, Mavis 
Duncan’s tender care, and finds 
final salvation following a walking 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Sainte 
Anne at Beaupre. 





Mary Roberts 








“Briefly, I came out of a tent, and there she was. Dressed 
in her best, » ding with small bells and various necklaces 
to keep off t eye, prone, —— and mild, there 
she was. I got on her, the two s figures who had 
been on her doubled-up kee — ste off, her 
rear shot up into the air, her forward portion followed suit, 
another notch let out behind and another in front, and die 
‘was —— 
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NOMADS LAND 


by MARY — RINEHART 
With nate IUustrations Octavo, Net, $2.50 
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“These moans of primitive negro lovers far transcend the 
spirituals.”’ $3.50 


Tie WORM OUROBOROS 


By E. R. EDDISON 





. JAMES STEPHENS: 


““A. wonderful book -. . from whatever heaven Mr. 
: Eddison has come, he has added a mastérpiece to English 
literature.” Illustrated, “. colored end leaves, $3.00 
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WOMAN’S DILEMMA 

| WOMAN’S DILEMMA. By Alice 
Beal Parsons. 311 pp. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 





$2.50. 
An exultant spirit of youth and ices aT noua aaa 
freedom sings through its pages.— lectual effort to win for wo- 
Chicago Par. Illustrated. $5.00 || men emancipation from a thousand 
and one hampering traditions and 
By FREDERICK L. COLLINS || social, economic and political denials. 


a 
—— 


Where to go, where to stop, where 
to eat, what to see, how to be com- 
fortable, how-to save time, the cost 
of living and traveling all in his 
— guide to Western Europe. 

68 charts, $2.50 


THE DON reid SEITZ 
DREADFUL 
DECADE 


Unvarnished sketches of the queer~ 
people and strange events in the 
United States during the wild and 
woolly ’Seventies. By the author 
of Uncommon Americans. $3.50 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 


Confessions 
of an Actor 


A cheerful, gusty narrative—tull 
of rowdiness of tone and anecdote. 
-— Alexander Woollcott in N.Y. 
World. Elaborately Illustrated, 


The te 
—— 


It reads like the wildest romance. 
Only a Dumas could conceive fic- 
tion that equaled it. No modern 
spinner of adventure stories has ever 
approached it in thrills. — 

Gertrude Atherton in International 
Book Review. Illustrated, $5.00 


By HENSHAW WARD ¢ 




















i Author 
Evo.ution ror Joun Dos 
A Seat at the Circus of the Intellect 
Thobbing is a declaration of war 
upon ignorance and prejudice mas- 

querading as awe and veneration. 
Every ‘‘earnest thinker’’ ought to 
read it as a test of self.— 

C. E. Ayres in New Republic. $3.50 


By ate EDWARD 


The New/Decalogne 


The | Fruit of 
The Family Tree 


Each volume, $3.00 
Vernon Autograph Edition 
Illustrated, boxed. The set $7.50 








By MAUDE PARKER CHILD 


| ®eSociat Side of 


Informal and anecdotal observations 
of the great and the titled, with and 
without-their halos, by the wife of 
the former Ambassador to Italy. Pro- 


And now the twentieth century even 
before that emancipation is complete 
is making an equally tremendous in- 
tellectual struggle to find out what 
can be done about it. The convic- 
tion is universal that something 
must be done. For the emancipation 
of woman. in the environment of 
time-honored civilization is proving 
somewhat like the proverbial bull 
in a china shop. Most people who 
write about it agree that it was 
time the china was wrecked any- 
way and that civilization needs a 
new and very different lot. But they 
ure doing no end of discussing and 
arguing about the form and pat- 
tern it ought to have. There are 
‘probably more books being published 
today about the woman problem 
than were being brought out thirty- 
five and forty years ago when the 
nineteenth century urgument was at 
its most acrimonious stage. But the 
problem bears now a different as- 
! pect. Instead of assertion and denial 
of woman's right to political, social, 
economic, individual freedom the 
question is anxiously asked—and is 
answered with varying degrees. of 
surety—What effect is al) this free- 
dom going to have on the home, the 
family, the rearing of children, the 
general economic situation, the wo- 
man herself? 

The books have been many upon 
all phases of this twentieth cen- 
tury anxiety, and they increase as 
the years go on, twentieth century 
intelligence seemingly being unable 
to find a satisfactory answer to its 
questions. One highly interesting 
factor that is. common to nearly all 
of them is the extent to which an 
author’s preconceived convictions or 
prejudices have colored his argu- 
ments. And therefore it is not the 
least interesting and valuable fea- 
ture of Alice Beal Parsons’s “Wo- 
man’s Dilemma” that its author dis- 
plays such a singularly open mind 
and is so free from preconceived 
ideas, so much more concerned with 
discovering the truth than with 
proving a contention. Not often does 
even a scientist, when he turns to 
the discussion of the woman. prob- 
lem, show such a scientific temper 
and such judicial quality of mind as 
does Miss Parsons, who comes to 
her discussion not from scientific 
training but from much practical 
contact with the world. Fresh from 
her university course she went to a 
thousand-acre farm in the North- 
west, which she managed with many 
men and women of various nation- 
alities and grades of efficiency work- 
ing under her. Later on social ser- 
vice work in Chicago and then news- 
paper work in New York increased 
her contacts with the world and 
added to her training. Judged by its 
frank, direct, lucid, judicial quali- 
ties, her discussion has profited 
much by her varied training in prac- 
tical life. She treats the problem 
not as a theoretical affair but as a 
practical matter of the gravest prac- 
tical consequence to the men and 
women of today and tomorrow. 

In the first section Miss Parsons 
takes up the question of whether 
or not there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between men and women 
that must affect the economic status 
of women and, if so, how great and 
of how much consequence they are. 
Here she is upon ground that has 
been under discussion for half a 
century or more, but when she 
comes to the second part of her 
book, which considers whether or 
not the home is endangered by the 
growing custom of wife and mother 
engaging in outside work, the prob- 
lem is a much newer one and one of 
much greater consequence. Here she 
comes to .the conclusion that the 
home must be reorganized and mod: 
ernized in accordance with the ten- 
dencies of present-day civilization, 
and that thus modified and made 
Over it will offer no obstacle to the 

desire of ‘the home-maker and home. 
keeper who wants to engage in out- 
side work. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant argument that she deduces 
from her studies is that, since an 
industrial age has taken out_of the 








fusely Illustrated. $4.00 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers _< -  Indiavapolis 


home and into factories almost all 
of the work whereby women former- 
ly did their share in the. support of 
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the home .and the family, they can 
now give assistance in that. duty 
only by themselves going outside the 
home to work. Unk they do so, 
she argues, the burden consequently 
thrown upon the father of the fam- 
ily is so great that he cannot carry 
it. Whereby has appeared the prob- 
lem in modern economics known as 
“the dependent -family.” Attempts 
to solve that problem are being made 
in Australasia and in several coun- 
tries in Europe, while in the United 
States there has been temporary 
dabbling with it. Miss Parsons thinks 
that a reorganization of the home 
that would so release the wife and 
mother that she could work outside 
on equal conditions would be more 
helpful in its solution than any other 
method yet tried, and would also be 
more wholesome in every way for 
the woman herself. 

Miss Parsons has written a stimu- 
lating and valuable book on one of 
the gravest social problems of the 
time. She has read widely on all its 
phases, but she has also thought 
with engaging independence and 
clearness on all that she has read, 
and she is not in the least over- 
awed by reputations. When she 
quotes an authority who has argued 
this or that or another thesis in con- 
nection with any phase of woman’s 
status, Havelock Ellis, Dr. Bousfield, 
Mrs. Gilman, or any one of a dozen 
others, she subjects the statement 
to a searching analysis, and unless it 
proves to be based on truth—and she 
often finds it to be nothing but per- 
sonal prejudice or preference—she 
Says so and casts it aside. Although 
one may not agree with all of the 
author’s conclusions one cannot fail 
to commend her methods and to feel 
that her book is like an invigorating 
breeze blowing through questions 
that have grown a bit muggy from 
too much prejudice in their discus- 
sion. 


ANTHONY OF PADUA 
SAINT ANTHONY OF PADUA. Ac- 
cordin. 


piece. 223 pp. New York: 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

F the yellow press had been in- 
vented in the thirteenth century 
it would have had a lurid and 

effective time at Padua ‘when St. 

Anthony died, in June, 1231. In the 

previous Summer he had gone to 

the cloister of St. Mary, in Padua, 
and had spent the Winter there 
writing sermons. During Lent and 
afterward in the Spring of 1231 he 
preached every day in the churches 
of Padua and in the surrounding 
country and everywhere the people 
flocked to hear him, in churches as 
long as these were large enough, 
then in great open spaces in the city 
and finally in the big fields outside 
the city walls. The author of this 

book thus d€scribes the results * 

his ministry: 


The people who flocked te hear 
St. Anthony were not all Padu- 
ans. Some were from neighboring 
towns, or from the villages and 
hamlets around, some from dis- 
tant parts of the Province, some 
‘even from Germany. They were 
of all classes and every trade— 
lawyers, merchants, money lend- 
ers, professional thieves of every 
kind and of both sexes, frivolous 
women in shoals who put off their 
finery and their jew and ar- 
rayed themselves in sad garments, 
like nuns, They crowded around 
St. Anthony, and ‘those that were 
able to touch but the hem of his 
tunic were happy, for they 
thought it would bring them luck, 
and some of them that were bolder 
brought scissors and when they 
could snipped off little pieces of 
his habit, which they kept as 
relics, And in the end he was 
forced to have a bodyguard of 
stalwart youths to protect him. 
Afterward St. Anthony, whom one 
is thus enabled to envisage as a thir- 
teenth century Billy Sunday, visited 
Verona and then retired to a her- 
mitage on the outskirts_of the forest 
of Camposampiero, where he built a 
little cell in the leafy top of a huge 
chestnut tree and there worked for 
some weeks, studying the Scriptures 
and writing. Feeling ill one day in 
June, he started to return to St. 
Mary’s, but died on the way in the 
chaplains’ house of a community of 
Poor Clares, in Capo di Ponte, a 
suburb of Padua, where, he had 
taken refuge in his last extremity. 
In those days the corpse of a saint 
was a rare and beneficent treasure. 
And corisequently there ensued phate 
@ quarrel between the Poor Clares 
and the Franciscang of St. =f] 
as to which should have St. An- 
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thony’s body for burial as would 
have been the delight of yellow press 
men, if civilization had yet evolved 
them. The suburb of Capo di Ponte 
rallied to the help of the Poor Clares, 
the people of Padua rose to assist 
the friars of St. Mary's, and very 
soon after boys running through the 
streets had shouted the news, “E’ 
morto sant’ Antonio,” vast throngs 
of men and women crowded to the | 
death chamber. In the course of the | 
‘ensuing dispute for the possession | 
of the body mobs were rampant, 
doors were broken and windows. were 
smashed, the Bishop and the Gov- 
ernor were drawn into the quarrel, 
the City Council took up the matter, 
the canons and clergy of Padua were 
asked to consider it, a bridge of. 
boats across the river separating city 
and suburb was destroyed by the 
mob. But finally the decision was in 
favor of the men of St. Mary's, and 
in their church, at the end of a 
week of riots, but finally with peace 
and. harmony and spiritual fervor 
on the part of all, the body of St. 
Anthony was laid to rest. 

The author of this story of the 
life and ministry of St. Anthony 
writes with deep piety and religious 
conviction. But this has not inter- 
fered with his appreciation of the 
interest to moderns of the pictur- 
esque medieval temperament with its 
naive-credulity and its dramatic fer- 
vors. He has gone for all his facts 
te contemporary and. immediately 
following accounts of St. Anthony's 
life, which he has studied from the 
viewpoint of the historical investi- 
gator, endeavoring to get together 
what seems likely to have been true 
out of much material that is more 
or less suspect. His book makes 
some interesting pictures of the 
time. 





\ CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


LIFE AND WORK: The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and 
Work Held in 8tockholm, 1925. 
By Edward Shillito. 104 pp. New 
York: Longmans, Green 4. Co. 


Eucharistic Congress just 
held in Chicago by one great 
branch of the Christian faith 

makes especially timely this little 
book, which reports, describes and 
discusses the conference held last Au- 
gust at Stockholm by delegates from 
ali over the world of the other great 
branch of that faith. Mr. Shillito in 
“Life and Work" does for that con- 
ference. a service similar to that 
which he did in “Christian Citizen- 
ship” for its predecessor, the Brit- 
ish Conference at Birmingham in 
1924. The work of the 1925 confer- 
ence was, however, of broader scope 
and more significance, since it was 
of international character and its 
conferees came from every country 
of Europe, from many parts of the 
American Continent and from Asia, 
thirty-seven nations being represent- 
ed. The Roman Catholic Church had 
been invited to participate and Mr. 
Shillito says that the conference “de- 
sired nothing more than that the 
door should be kept-open to the Ro- 
man Church whenever it should feel 
that it could share in this endeavor 
not to redefine the faith but to 
apply it.” ‘ 

Throughout his account he makes 
clear this practical purpose of the 
conference, to bring the Christian 
faith to bear on the interpretation of 
life, the solution of its problems and 
the inspiration and of its 
work. Among the subjects to which 
it devoted its attention were the re- 
lation of Christianity~ to economics 
and industry and what should be the 
viewpoint and action of Christians 
with regard to their problems; what 
should be done concerning’ variots 
social and moral problems; concern- 
jng the world-wide movement against 
alcohol—a question on which four 
positions were taken and expounded ; 
concerning world security against 
war; how to foster the development 
and education of an international 
conscience. Mr. Shillito.makes a sur- 
vey of all that was done and of the 
aignificance of the conference and its 
work that is. written with eloquence 
and deep Christian conviction. 


A HAND BOC ~ 
SCIENTIFIC PALMFISTRY. By Noel 
Jaquin wae oy Béward 


Ferris. Diagrams by Norman W. 

Grigg. Illustrated. 223 pp. New 

York: The George H. Doran Com- 
pony. $2.50. 

. JAQUIN endeavors in this 

book to strip away from what 

he insists is the -science of 

palmistry, the superstitions “and 
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‘sum of human jefficiency 4nd happi- 





futilities that: have shrouded it and 


to show that it does afford a scien- 
tific means of increasing our knowl- 
edge of ourselves and adding to the 


ness. He-is ruthless in his treatment 
of many of the beliefs concerning 
paimistry which have been held 
heretofore, hesitating not at all to 
describe as “foolish,” “puerile,” 
“stupid,” “sheer foolishness,” many 
claims by practitioners of palmistry 
as i? what they could read in the 
hand and many expectations on the 
part of those who hoped by this 
means to get information concerning 
the future. Mr. Jaquin brushes aside 
as worthless all sv-called revelation~ 
of the hand that have not been im- 
printed there by the physical consti- 
tution, mental endowments, - char- 
acter, mental and physical habit» 
of its owner. But all these things. 
he insists, influence the form of the 
hand and the contour and lines of 
its inner surface. He is equally sure 
that these causes, working along in- 
evitable lines, produce inevitable re- 
sults and that thé exposition of the 
way they work and of the results 
they produce is entitled to be con- 
sidered an exact science. He shows 
how any one conversant with the 
laws of this science can interpret 
those results and throw a flood of 
illumination upon the character, 
temperament, endowments, physical 
condition, probable life course of the 
owner of the hand which he studies. 
Several of the chapters are devoted 
to an exposition of the use which 
can be made of palmistry as an aid 
in medical diagnosis. The author is 
commendably modest in this dis- 
cussion, claiming for his “palmistic 
diagnosis” only the ability to reveal 
fundamental causes of illness, and 
this, so far, only in certain kinds 
of disease. But he is very earnest- 
in his plea for consideration of the 
valuable aid which, he believes, it 
might give to medicine and he thinks 
that it would be particularly worth 
while in establishing the existence of 
insanity and epilepsy and in reveal- 
ing the presence of consumption, 
anemia, digestive troubles and sev- 
eral other ailments. 

Mr.  Jaquin writes’ seriously, 
earnestly and quite cogently, but his 
English is bad and his punctuation 
worse. The illustrations include re- 
productions of impressions of the 
hands of several famous people. 








AMERICAN SHRINES 
HOMES » 9 tag ig ~ AMERICANS. 


By Ci Sherlock. Itlus- 
trated. pp. Vol..I. Des 
Moines, Iowa: Meredith Publica- 
tions. $3. 


T IS evident that much work 

went into the preparation of 

these twenty-four sketches of fa- 
mous Americans against, the back- 
ground of their homes. Leading all 
the rest is, of course, Mount Ver- 
non, that mecca of all good Amer- 
icans, while the Hermitage, home 
of Andrew Jackson, follows it. The 
Springfield home of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson; Hardscrabble, 
the log cabin home which Ulysses 
S. Grant built near St. Louis in 
1854, the only home he ever had un- | 
til after he retired from the Presi- 
dency; Beauvoir, the home of Jef- 
ferson Davis; Arlington, the. home 
of Robert E. Lee; Ashland, the 
home of Henry Clay, and the home of. 
General Zachary Tay are among 








those that are d bed and pic- 
tured. But there is a great variety | 
among the subjects, for others that 
are considered are the homes of | 
f2merson, Longfellow, James Russell | 
Lowell and Hawthorne, Thoreau’s | 
retreat on Walden Pond; Carlyle 
House at Alexandria, the house in 
which Betsy Ross made the first 
American flag; William Penn's 
house, the house at Duxbury, where 
John and Priscilla Alden lived in 
their old age; Paul Revere’s home, 
the boyhood home in Long Island 
of John Howard Payne, the house 
near Bardstown, Ky., where Stephen 
C. Foster wrote “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and others. — 

Mr. Sherlock has visited every one 
of the places he writes abou and 
has studied the lives of the men, 
and women who lived in thesé fa- 
mous homes. In his narrative he 
endeavors to bring out the salient 


of the home itself, of ite inward and 
outward aspect, its surroundings, its 
influence upon the character of the 
subject and its importance as: an 
expression: of character is woven 
deftly into each-narrative. 


points of character of each subject 7 

and by their illumination to expiain 4 
the achievements that have- gained 

the admiration and gratitude oftheir | 

own and later generations. Account 





Frank L. Packard : 
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The Hour of Settlement! 


“Twenty-one years—I have watched you all that 
time — waiting until by some act or deed of your 
own volition you would bring destruction upon your- 
self and I should pay the debt I owe you. It has been 
a long time coming, that hour of settlement, — but it 


come now!”’ 


What was this debt, which with others quite as strange com- 
prised the dread accounts of the strange red ledger? Who was 
Charlebois, whose far reaching arm dealt out justice over 
enormous distances and after the lapse of countless years? 


Read this great new adventure novel —a thrill to every page— 
by the creator of Jimmie Dale, The Miracle Man, etc. iia ea 
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By Philip Guedalla 


Author of “The Second Empire” 





A portfolio of twelve portraits 
from the history. of the American 
Revolution. “He exhibits them with an 
amazing frankness. . Extraordi- 
narily appealing to ‘readers of this 
age, who are intensely curious about 
personalities."—New York Times. 


Mlastrated, $3.50 


Wiliam Beebe’s 


account of his expedition 
to the Sargasso’ Sea. 


The Arcturus 
Adventure 


Stuart P. Sherman says:— 
“I am grateful to Mr. Beebe as 
1 am to the sailors who first 
crossed the surface of the Pacific. 
Other divers there have been for 
pearls, wrecks, sunken treasure. He 
‘has dived in the spirit of 
to discover a new world. His report 
— * the borders of it has an exciting, 
fresh eloquence and an imagery that 
is lustrous, rich and strange. It is 
thrilling with his eager sense of un- 
trodden vistas, unfathomed caverns 
and canyons, wide untraversed con- 
tinents, filled with unimaginable 
marvels—waiting for their Magellan.” 


A superb book. 64 illustrations. $6.00 


Dean Ing e’s 


sprightly new. essays 


Lay Thoughts 
of a Dean 


The outspoken Dean of St. Paul’s 
again delights his admirers and con- 
fuses his opponents with these bril- 
liant, provocative observations 
things literary, political, social and 
religious. A stimulating book from 2 
man who is at once a storm center 
and a power. $3.50 





For Sale by All Book- 
sellers or at the Putnam 
Store, 2 West 45th Street 
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PRINCE 
Sessue Hayakawa 
An alluring love story of the 
East and West, by the distin-. 

screen and stage star, 

Mr. Hayakawa. Mystery, 
intrigue, and breathless 
—* such as could be 
conceived by only the most 

subtle mind. ($2.00) 
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and proceeds to brew a thriller that 
lives up to all of the traditions of 
the old melodramas. In this respect 
eke a at eee 
The story concerns the canipaign 


rid. 
On one hand we have Fandor and 
Juve, representatives of law. and 
order, with a splendid band of help- 
ers, and on the other hand, in oppo- 
sition, Fantémas and as perfect a 
gang of cut-throats as has appeared 
in recent fiction. 

Fandor and Juve, having just res- 
cued Josette de Vautreull from the 
hands of FantOmas, are eager once 
again to match wits with the crim- 
inal. They haven't long to wait.. As 
they are leaving Jonette’s dwelling 
Fandor stumbles over the cover.of a 
sewer. It is, incidentally, through 


ene of these openings that Fantémas the 
Suddenly 


ground 

— ee Se OS ee 
overhears FantOmas instructing his 
men to meet at the Admiral’s the 
next night. 

Then things begin to happen. A 
treasure chart disappears from un- 
der the very nose of Juve, and the 
trail leads to two parties concerned, 
FantOémas and the police, through 
sundry streets in Paris and its en- 
virons, where, in kiosks, underworld 
dives and mysterious houses, Juve 


umbus, | manages to pick up clues concerning 


the missing document. After it has 
been revealed that the chart is false 
and that its owner is none other than 
Fant6émas masquerading as an an- 
—— the story relates the efforts 
of Fandor and Juve to capture the 
criminal. . By way of divertissement 
there is a torture or two and numer- 
cus impersonations, captures and 
escapes. At every turn the vicious- 
ness of Fant6mas and his followers 
fs matched by the wit and bravery 
of Fandor and Juve, and in the end 
neither side is victorious, as a tem- 
porary truce is effected by having 
the criminal escape In a balloon: 


A KISS IN THE COURT ROOM 


MADAME JUDAS. 8: hg 
Turnbull. 304 pp. Philadelphia 
J. P. Company. $2. 


ADAME JUDAS” is. one-of the 
‘mest satisfying of recent mys-j0n 
tery stories; its action is com- 

pressed within the span of a murder 
trial and its climax is a kiss in the 
court room that presumably will send 
a slayer to the gallows. 

Its locale is a small town in Penn- 


of | syivania, sketched in skilifully. be- 


tween the lines of rapid action, and 
its characters are drawn so sharply 
that they give the illusion of reality. 
It is a detective story, as to general 
classification, but the stereotyped 
sleuth with all his familiar parapher- 
nalia of clues and deductions is con- 
spicuously absent. Three persons, 
widely in character and 
united by varying motives in their 
desire to find the identity of the per. 
son who murdered the town's be- 
loved doctor are responsible in the 
tale for solving that mystery and for 
clearing the defendant. 

Dr. Charles Fairlie has been poi- 
soned and Gilbert Eliot, his associate 
in medical practice and one of his 
oldest friends, is on trial as the slay- 
er. It looks bad for Eliot, since 
Laura Fairlie, the doctor’s beautiful 
wife, is one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and the whole town 
knows how the young defendant has 
lost his head for the love of her. 


means 
and culture, is convinced of Eliot’s 
innocence, and it is she who brings 
in a famous lawyer, Andrew Dicker- 
son, as counsel for the defense. 





iy 
— 


star réporter—and. acts 
like one. That the author chooses to 
give her the nickname of ‘‘The Fe- 
male Ferret” is not Mra. Jackson's 
fault, but merely a slip in authorship 
whereby the illusion of the story's 
reality vanishes momentarily from 
time to time. “‘The Ferret,’’ as a 
widely known for a news- 
paper woman. be vivid fiction, 
but it is too studied, literary and al- 
literative to. smack of the catch-as- 
catch-can lives of the actual news 


. Of course this slip doesn’t 


much. 
Jackson, acting much as star 
reporters might act; Andrew re 





LOVE, — 


stereo- 
typed roles in a conventiona! -plot. 
Not once do any of his figures 
emerge from the shadows of the 
North Woods to walk in the full 
light cf reality. 

There is the gold-mad_ prospector, 
the true-hearted daughter, the vil- 
lainous pastor of the Dogrib mission, 
the faithful friend. * * * Names 
such as Storm River and Wolf Rock 
dot the narrative. * * * But let 
us retail the plot and criticize by in- 
ference. 

“Crazy Chariie” Burton contracted 
an incurable fever for gold soon after 
being graduated from college. He 
took his young and uncomplaining 
wife north with him. She gave birth 
:jto a daughter, Jocelyn, and died some- 
what later. Charlie dresses the 
daughter like a boy, and raises her 

on masculine ideas. Enter Bill Brad- 
ford, an admirer of Charlie, a Goy- 
ernment survey man, who brings 


Bill is henceforward known as the 
Man. 


Charlie makes a strike one Sum- 
mer, and totes $5,000 in dust back to 
Wolf Rock to settle with the trader, 
red-haired Peter Swayne, for numer- 
ous grubstakes, Pete's wife lets a 
bit of the dust out of the bag in front 
of the Dogrib missionary, James 
Garnet. Cupidity promptly exceeds 
piety in Garnet’s makeup. Seeking 


net is advised with the meaningful 
word, “Fa-mik-la.” 

So Charlie is caught in the woods 
one dark night, and subjected to the 
tortures of Fa-mik-la. His ears are 
cut into ruffles. His toes are pain- 
fully removed. One eye is put out. 
He is further mutilated, but through 
it all he maintains an absolute si> 











ingly wi 3 
of the Chicago school of literature in and of Sherwood Anderson 

particular . . . Excellent fun and criticism.” 
: —Ermest Boyd im The Independent. 


delightful entertainment of ‘The Torrents of Spring" . « is full- 
— ns vee — calle sh the caneae of isnia teat 


bean belied: bey Sherwood Anieteda «- . tead “The Torrents 


“Ht 
he po the sweets of revenge.’ "—Springheld Union. $1.75 


Of Spring’ and savor 


CO-ED By Olive Deane Hormel! 
— — , wholesome account of co-educational life at, say, ~ 
the University of Illinois or che University of lows «2A cleat, honest honest 


picture of a rather important phase of menican life.” 


Second Printing 
Ring Lardner’s 
THE LOVE NEST 





and of police and criminal Law firms, of 
crimieals bcbied chr bar tre ce Encioaciagty spelt neh conrinon 


pry eyed ape eile mpl epee tp "Chicago News. ° $2.00 
DEMIGODS ee 
— stvens Ines Robetety aad He is mo- 


Cervantes in 
meno Garage and Hone and Joh Gat have show them 
must touchdliscriminating readers.” —New York Pest. $2.00 


-At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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_ The Siren Call 
Just Out of Danger 
He saved his friend’s life— 
and found that the thrill of 
danger was more to him 
than love and friendship. 
The rest of his days he 
sought moments of danger 
on the sea—and each dan- 
certainly, but positively ger must be — than 
alive.”—London Times. the last .~ . 

$2.50 at all bookstores 


NEW YORK 


“Not only in its technical 
detail . . . is this romance 
a fine performance, but in 
the intensifying and grow- 
ing mind and character of . 
the young man, romantic 
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LL one needs for a real old- 
fashioned Fourth of July cel- 
ebration is a pack of fire- 
crackers, a brass band and a 
copy of the July Vanity Fair 

with its patriotic cover on which 
the American eagle proudly spreads 
its wings above a silhouette portrait 
of George Washington. Inside are 
several full-page portraits of stage 
celebrities masquerading as early 
American patriots. Lynn Fontanne 
makes a charming “First Lady of 
the Land,” but Alfred Lunt, who 
poses with her, is not quite so suc- 
cessful as George Washington. He 
lacks, somehow, the dignified and 
majestic mien which we have learned 
to associate with the Father of Our 
Country. Perhaps Mr. Lunt has 
been reading some of the modern 
iconoclastic historians who would 
have us believe that George was not 
such a much after all. As for us, 
we prefer the George Washington 
of the school histories, especially on 
the Fourth of July. .The Indepen- 
dence Day spirit pervades the lite- 
rary contents of the magazine also 
“Hello, Big Boy,” by Sherwood An- 
derson, is “An Inquiry Into Amer- 
ica’s Progress During One Hundred 
and Fifty Years.” Mr. Anderson 
thinks we are mighty lucky to live 
in such a grand and glorious coun- 
try, but that we do not deserve any 
particular credit fur it. That may be 
true enough, but it should not be said 
right out in public. How are you 
going to make patriots out of people 
if you do not let them pat themselves 
on the back y? Walter 
Prichard Eaton writes on “Our Co- 
lonial Ancestors,” whom he finds to 
have been a rather decent lot, even 
if some of them did drink rum.. Rob- 
ert C. Benchley pictures “Paul Re- 
vere’s. Ride” as it might have. been 
described by a go-getter salesman of 
that day. Milt Gross relates “An 
Antidote From de Bustun Tippotty”; 
Corey Ford writes on “The Day We 


\Celebrate and How,” and George 8. 


Chappell meditates on “The Great 
and Glorious Fourth.” Edmund 
Pearson considers “The Boston Mas- 
sacre,” giving an accourit of the trial 
of the British soldiers -who partici- 
pated in it. Other articles dealing 
with the past, but not directly with 
Independence Day, are “Way Up 
Town,” by Heywood Broun; “New 
York a Century and a Half Ago,” by 
Robert Finster, and “Early Ameri- 
can Pugilism,” by Jim Tully. In hice 
article, “Master Minds of Censor- 
ship,” George Jean Nathan gives a 
formidable list of plays presented in 
New York during the past season, 
all of which deal frankly with illicit 
sex relations and none of which have 
Leen interfered with, though some 
less offensive ones have been closed. 
Rather more than a third of the 
Plays produced during the season, 
according to Mr. Nathan; have been 
of that character. 





‘*Startling’’ is the adjective applied 
by the editor of the Cosmopolitan to 
the views of Mr. H. G. Wells on 

“‘Marriage,’" as expressed in his 
article so entitled in the July num- 
ber of the magazine. And the adjec- 
tive fits. If Mr. Wells does not have 
some extremely scathing sermons 
aimed at his head for that article 
we miss our guess. The Christian 
marriage, according to * Wells, is 
an outworn institution. ————— 
fits the need of our time. 
all very well in the days when wo- 
man’s place was in the home and 
there was plenty of work to keep 
her busy, and when child-bearing 
was still in vogue, but now that 
housework is done by machinery and 
children are born only when wanted, 
the old fashioned marriage is an an- 
achronism. That is the gist of Mr. 
Wells’s argument. But what are we 
to do about it? Let Mr. Wells tell 
He is speaking of the modern 


robbed her 


Other features of this issue of the 


Current Magazines 


Cosmopolitan are ‘“‘What G. B:. 8. 
Thought When Drowning.’’ by Rob- 
ert Lorraine; ‘‘Announcing Their 
Engagement,"’ by Charfes Dana Gib- 
son; “‘What Happens in Real Life 
to Abie’s'Irish Rose,"’ by Marcus Eli 
Ravage; | 
,fore My First Hit.” by Harry von 
Tilzer; “‘A Little Scheme of My 
Own,"' by George Ade; “I'd Like 
My Daughter in This Orphan 
Asylum,"" by Rheta Childe Dorr; 
“In the Garden of Eéen,"’ by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart; ‘“Those Who Will 
Try to Be Marion Talleys,"’ by O. 
O. McIntyre;-and “We Hunt in Sum- 
mer Snows,” by Kermit Roosevelt. 
The first instalment of a new serial 
“The Necklace of Marie Antoinette,” 
heads the ficition. menu, and there 
are instalments of three other seri- 
als, “‘Dark Dawn," by Martha 
Ostenso; ‘‘Wolf’s Clothing,’" by 
Arthur Somers Rochel, and “The 
Understanding Heart,’’ by Peter B. 
Kyne. The short stories are by 
Edna Ferber, Owen Wister, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Dixie Willson, Royal Brown, 
Sewell. Ford, Kathleen Norris, Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow, H. G. Witwer, 
Hugh Walpole, Ernest Poole and 
Wallace Smith. 


In the July issue of the magazine 
Poland is an article on “The Father 
of Joseph Conrad,” from which we 
glean a few facts concerning the 
parentage of the novelist. 

Apollo Korzeniowski was born in 
Honoratka in Ukraine... He was 
the son of Theodor Korzeniowski, 
who in 1809 fought in the Polish 
army under Prince Poniatowski 
and took part in Napoleon’s expe: 
dition to Moscow in 1812. 

After finishing the high —— 
ytomierz, Apollo went to the 
university in Petersburg. He fi- 
nally settled in Luczynce, a small 
here he seems 


to have 
he looked after his estate and 
wrote, but only for himself. He 
P many beautiful lyrics as 
well as dramatic works, and trans- 
lated a great deal, Victor Hugo 
being his favorite author. The 
greater part of these fine trans- 
lations were later published by 
Bibljoteka Warszawska. * * 

In. 1856 Apollo Korzeniowski 

Evelina Bobrowska, grand- 

daughter of — Bobro 
who perish 
eration of —* en of 
Stefan, one of the 
tich ts in the insurrection Poot 
1 . Evelina was not only a per- 
son “of great charm and of angelic 
goodness,” but also a woman of 
rare intelligence, penetrated with 
a fervid patriotism. 

A year later, in Terechowa, 
near Berdyczow, the wife of Kor- 
zeniowski gave birth to a son, who 
received the name of Joseph Con- 

rad—Conrad being the name of 

two heroes of the poems of Mickie- 
wicz, Poland's poet, and: 

Joseph that of two contemporary 

novelists, one the great-uncle of 

Conrad, the other Kraszewski. 

In the same issue of Poland we 
find “A Mysterious Visit,” an epi- 
sode from “Thaddeus the Nameless,” 
a@ novel by Joseph Korzeniowski, the 
great-uncle of Joseph Conrad; 
“Kosciuszko'’s Contribution to the 
United States,” by Professor Stephen 
P. Mizwa; “The Significance of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation,” by Dr. 
Henry N. MacCracken; “The Port 
of Danzig,” by Alfred Siebeneichen 
“The Railroad Equipment Industry 

Suchanka 





public,” and various other articles 
of interest to students of Polish af- 
fairs. 


Thought, a Quarterly of the Sci- 
ences and Letters, makes its first 
appearance with the June number. 
The announcement states that: 


This magazine will be 2 by 
members of the Society of Jesu 
and is intended to be a review of 
— — and — —— 

“i wi ouse for 
—— — It will carry arti- 
cles of sustained- and thoughtful 
character, presenting the subject 
in an analytical and constructive 


manner. 
This quarterly will be the high- 
—* form of ularization, 
nort 





h, t 
work of the best writers and stu- 
dents. 

It plans to reach the small and 
select — Aleta: Rion rg Bon 
try afe fo 


and lecture 


Present that 
Faith as assimilative of all true 





( Continued on Page 28 ) 


“I Wrote 3,000 Songs Be- | 


‘ormulating the thought 
of the people from university chair / 











— Most FAMOoUs METHOD 
OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


W I wish that I could speak French!” 
How often have you heard those words! 
BN gl or — 


has always been, “How can I 
learn, in a short time, to French correctly, 
so that foreigners will understand me?” 
a oe ee Se a ees 
— rules and 
great house of Hugo, known throughout 
oe has conducted institutes in 
the greater cities for more than a century. 


Millions of Hugo books have been 
sold. Thousands Baines have learned to 
Naot aun —— languages by the remarkable 


The e Famous Hugo Method Has Now 
Been Brought to This Country 

It will enable you to speak French like a 
Frenchman! This method requires little time 
and little effort. It involves no laborious study. 
No tiresome rules and eg cee construc- 
tions; you actually learn to speak French 
——— in your very first lesson. 


Hucos “FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


you have seen'the Hugo 


FREE 


’ Charmingly bound in Venetian red 
dainty 





USEFUL FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


Containing 45,000 Words 
semi-flexible 
————— —— — and 


—— — a, 


—— Mail the coupon NOW. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. F-26 yf Assren 


t Americans with this won successful 

the entire course is now offered at the amazingly 

low cost of only $12.00—on convenient terms of only 

$2.00.a month. This offer is so unusual that we urge 
you to take advantage of it at once. 

Examine ‘It FREE 
The coupon below will you the entire course of 
— ee or free ex- * — — 


Doubleday, 
d only initial 
—— unt rs — 
$12.00 has paid. 
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Mail Cc — re Ps nn of Hwoo's 
- ⸗ * Language 


ae: I am inter- 
ested in learning to — 
Tibor as 

it. Please send me the 
“Breach At Bight” cc course in 34 24 
lesso for free examination. 
within Be days I will either return 
4 ire or send you $2.00 at that 
time and $2.00 00 a month until 
of 312,00" 00 has been paid. 
to receive the 


dictionary 
46,000 words without additional . som. 


cloth, with 


contains 
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( Continued from Page 3) - 
tion seems to have been vouchsafed. 


to endow Abner Teeftallow, its me. 
tagonist, with any quality 

marked him out from his — 
He is erotic, superstitious and self- 
_Tighteous by turns, and only blun- 
ders through to his final happiness 
at the expense of the one man who 
has dared to set his face against the 
malignity of the herd. Mr. Strib- 
‘ling’s scathing novel was too much 
in lige with current metropolitan 
feeling where the South is concerned 
not to be a popular success; but a 
novel which, without — sacrificing 


truth to idealism, managed to convey | in 


a very different ‘impression was 
Stanley Olmsted's reminiscent novel 
of South Carolina in the eighties, 
“At Top of Tobin.” . Told (or very 
lik recalled) of a transient day 
when the first meagre ray of cul- 
ture was beginning to pierce fast- 
nes¥es in which the eighteenth cen- 
tury lingered like fog in a_ valley, 
“At Top of Tobin” was not only 
a historical document of the first 
order, but incidentally presented in 
Mollie MeApperson a heroine of the 
authentic and heroic line of good 
women. 

The war continued to cast its re- 
flection upon fiction here and there, 
though its main harvest is being 
reaped elsewhere in the field of per- 
sonal recollections and impressions. 
The most important and the most 
tragic war novel comes from Eng- 
land with C. E. Montague’s name 
upon its title-page. Pretty evidently a 
debt long overdue to “justice in the 
field” by the author of “Disenchant- 
ment,” “Rough Justice” tells the 
story of a young man, gently born, 
college-bred and full of the sort of 
vaporous charm which life generally 
mistreats, who enlists in a fit of 
enthusiasm, fails to stand the rough 
and tumble of war and is shot 
through the head by a brutal Provost 
Major for a “crime” that any hu- 
mane tribunal would have met with 

jitalization. The g of poor 
Victor Nevin’s lotus “days at Oxford 
before the terrible first of August 
also suffuses the first chapters of 
“Hounds of Spring,” an immensely 
popular novel by Sylvia Thompson, 
author of “A Lady in Green Gloves” 
a year ago.. “Sometimes one didn’t 
know—realize properly, quite how 
beautiful and transitory it all was,” 
says Colin Russell of his varsity 
years. Miss Thompson's book, a study 
of the post-war woman’s let-down 
in ideals after bereavement has done 
its worst with her, was a creditable 
piece of work, but marred by the 
flippancy and smali beer character- 
istic of so much later English work. 
It also resorted, for the unraveling 
of its plot, to the forlorn and out- 
moded device of long letters. Among 
American novels which deal with the 
war the most arresting seemed Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s. sarcastically named 
“Soldier’s Pay,” an treat- 
ment of a theme that does not appear 
to have been attempted hitherto. A 
disfigured. ftying-man returns to a 
love that cannot rise to the heights 
of his own sacrifice, and friends who 
understand the tragedy join their 
efforts to insure that he may die 
unconscious of the betrayal. 

Not war but the entire imperialis- 
tic theory that makes wars is as- 
sailed in “The Village in the Jungle,” 
a reissued novel that appeared in the 
inauspicious month of July, 1914. 
Leonard Wolff, himself a Ceylon 
civil servant, registers his misgiv- 
ings over the entire theory of Eu- 
ropean rule, which makes the colo- 
nial government an unknowing ac- 
complice in a native terrible tragedy 
of injustice and oppression. “Not 
letting people alone is at the bottom 
of nine-tenths of the crime and 
trouble,” is Mr. Wolff's conclusion. 
In “Black Valley,” a very remark- 
able first novel, Raymond Weaver 
echoes the doubt from the angle of 
missionary enterprise. Mr. Weaver 
is no lover of the: Bible in. Eastern 





lands, and much of his distaste is’ 


put into the mouth of a young grad- 
uate who is an evangelist’s son and 
who returns to Japan from college 
im America to a new view of the 
futility of his father’s efforts and 
to a tragic love affair with one of 
the daughters of the land.- Sarah 
Gertrude Millin follows the unques- 
_ tioned success of “God's Stepchil- 
dren” last year by another novel of 
South African life, into which the 
problem of native subjection, how- 
ever, hardly enters. “Mary Glenn” 
is a satire upon the snobbery that 
rife colonial 











Fifty Outstanding Novels 


third generation of the country-born, 
and a shrewd biow at the “inferiority 
complex” which is dying hard in 
places nearer home than the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The need, indeed, for a reassertion 
of American intellectual indepen- 
dence seems to have been the in- 
spiration of more than one of the 
past half year’s novels. In “Glass 
Houses,” Eleanor Gizycka, despite 
her exotic name, depiores, or, as 
headliners might say, flays, the de- 
sire to spare foreign susceptibilities 
common in Washington diplomatic 
circles. ““The American who wants 
to please is not really an American,” 
says the Countess Gizycka, right out 

meetin’. Americans abroad are 
no less on the mind of Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, who in a rather disap- 
pointing novel entitled . “Uprooted” 
takes a vulgar and impressionable 
little Western war-worker from one 
disillusionment to another in Paris 
and on the Riviera, to leave her 
safely in the arms ofa sturdy Amer- 
ican lover who demands to know 
“what they have got over there that 
can touch Park Avenue and Pershing 
Square.” More sophisticated is Mr. 
L. P. Hartley, who, in his “Simonetta 
Perkins,” retails with considerable 
verve the efforts of a prim but ro- 
mantic little Boston spinster to cre- 
ate romance for herself on the Adri- 
atic, with a songful and curly-headed 
gondolier as assistant. And most 
happily imspired of all is Esther 
Forbes, who, at the safe distance of 
sixty years, when all American trav- 
elers to Europe, from Boston at any 
rate, were “distinguisheg travelers,” 
follows the odyssey of one of the 
crinolined Olympians of Beacon Hill 
through circles in which George 
Eliot, the Brownings and Tennysop 
were luminaries. , 

“Ave Roma Immortalis!” The city 
on the seven hills, beloved of Marion 
Crawford, Henry James, Percy Lub- 
bock and how many others, shows 
no sign of dying out from fictional 
consciousness. It is more or less 
present through a fine novel by 
Maurice Baring with the pretty title 
“Cat’s Cradle,” which throws the 
light of an intimate and rather spe- 
cial knowledge upon sixty years of 
Catholic life in Britain, beginning 
with the restoration of the hierarchy 
in 1850, and upon the cross-currents 
that derive from the conjuncture of 
a common faith and an alien blood 
in marriage... Much more sensation- 
ally treated, Rome is the locale, 
Romans, by birth or adoption, the 
actors, in. a remarkable first novel 
by Thornton Niven Wilder—“The 
Cahala.” The Cabala is a little San- 
hedrin of reactionaries and obscur- 
antists of ancient blood, unblemished 
piety and tempestuous passions, who 
make the proclamation of divine 
right of kings as an article of faith 
by a Vatican council their goal, but 
who, meantime, as a French writer 
might phrase it, “amuse themselves 
not badly.” The peripatetics of this 
strangely ‘assorted group of legiti- 
mists, who go to pieces in a wel- 
ter of revolver shots, suicides and 
reprehensible “affairs,” is recounted 
by a young New Engtander who be- 
comes their , and Mr. Wii- 
der, with a good deal of the late John 
Oliver Hobbes’s flair for the very 
finest of fine gociety, has caught 
quite a little of the grace of her 
strange style, “frivolously serious 
and morosely gay.” 

Year by year new stars are re- 
ported in the formidable galaxy of 
English women writers who are 
making the novel as “belies-lettres” 
their occupation. Two of first mag- 
nitude swam into our ken since the 
new year. Sylvia Townsend Warne’s 
“Lolly Willowes” was a middle-aged 
spingter with a wild heart. who 
broke from a hidebound and purse- 
proud family to find the men and 
women of Chaucer’s day, with. ele- 
mental spirits of wood and water, 
awaiting her in a lonely village 
among the Chiltern hills. Miss 
NS smb implications are none the 

less poignant ones for woman be- 
eause her tale is told with an exquis- 
ite poise that recalled Jane Austen at 
her best. The anonymously written 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out” somehow 
missed wide popularity. Perhaps its 
theme, which is the uglification of 
life as cities spread over the. 
countryside, was a little alien” to 
American 





social order of which it is the out- 
ward symbol inspired Naomi Royde- 
Smith’s “The Housemaid.” The 
theory that looks less strange the 
closer one regards it is advanced that 
conventions hug the lower. orders 


descendant of the great . 
Laureate, continues what, one —* 
poses, will be called, indefinitely, the 

“Conrad tradition” with a romance 


its period is placed from our own} 


Patterson, or “The Great Valley,” 
a fine novel in which Miss Mary 
Johnston piously continues the an- 
nals of hér native Virginia, with 
“young Mr. Washington” as a lead- 


Novels that resist all classification 
tasies of James Branch 
Cabell and of —— H. Lawrence, in 
Bis mood. Those who had ac- 
quired a relish for the Poictesme 
legend found Mr. Cabell’s invention 
flair for ironic hyperbole as 
ar “Jurgen” days. “The 

iver ” records the legend 
of Dom pe — scourge 


§ 
g 
E 


“saving” of Mexico from Christian- 
ity and its restoration to the good 
old cult. of Quetzalcoat! and purifi- 
cation by blood. 

Among’ a handful of heterogenous 
novels that made extravaganza their 
vehicle, four stand out by reason, 
of the deftness with which the 
perilous. 


0 ) GENTEEL LADY! 


Esther Forbes 


- Here is the outstanding novel of the season, a 


smart, 


, satiric revelation of the’ 


Genteel Fifties that delights both eritics and 
readers and promises to be one of the best- 


selling novels of the year. 


MR. 
RAMOSI 
Valentine Williams 
“The always entertaining i 


“The 


$2.00 


THE TRAIL 
- OF GLORY 
— Scott 


novel 


Mr. Williasas at his best. | T have ever -read.”—Wit- 
—Hartford Courant. $2.00.| liam.T. Tilden 2nd. $2.00 — 


FLAPPER ANNE 


Corra Harris 


: one pper Anne’ should please a wide pub- 


ork Times. 


“Mrs. Harris does 


not know how to be dull.”— —— 


Inquirer. 


— 


Anne D. Sedgwick 


ressive; ro- 
ive.” —New 


Five notable short stories 
by the author of “The 


$2.00 | Little French Girl.” $2.50 


KELLER’S ANNA RUTH 


Elsie Singmaster 


“There is a sustained illusion of passionate 
feeling from the first page to the last.”— 


N. Y. Post. 


For cale at 


$2.00 


: all bookstores 

















DEAL FOR SUMMER 


READING! 


Take a MODERN LIBRARY book with 
you on your vacation—large, clear type— 
attractive limp binding—easy to slip in 
your suitcase or your pocket. Here are 


some of the best sellers: 

MOBY DICK..............Herman Melville 
SOUTH WIND............Norman Douglas 
DORIAN GRAY..... weaves... Oscar Wilde 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. .Samuel Butler 
MLLE. DE MAUPIN.....Theophile Gautier 


GREEN MANSIONS........W. H. Hudson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON........Max Beerbohm 
BEST TALES..............Edgar Allan Poe ' 


THE RED LILY..«... 222.2%, 


natole France 


AND MANY OTHER INTEREST ING TITLES 


MODERN LIBRARY books are 95c a copy at all book- 


sellers. Send to the publishers for a forty-page descriptive 
catalogue of the 119 volumes now included in the series... 


MODERN LIBRARY 


JN ¢C O RP OR AT EBD 


71 West 45th Street. 


New York City 











= 


.-FOR YOUR SUMMER READING 
Catalogue mailed free on request. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER. 











Portland, Maine. 


CHARLES G. HORRIS | 
EP. DUTTON CO rt ane 8, 
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Latest Works of Fiction. 


( Continued from Page 22) 


yentien is Julian Vastella, née James 
Garnet, who had spread the report 
of “his own death throughout the 
north when he failed to learn the 
whereabouts of Charlie’s mine. Vas- 
tella occupies one of the seats of the 
mighty as Minister of the Interior. 
. Bradford goes west again to Cal- 
ford to publish the story of Charlie’s 
nine, carefully avoiding any refer- 
ence to location. Months go by. 
Vastelia consumed by curiosity, 
obeys the “psychological law that 
the evil-doer must visit the scene of 
his crime,” and writes for details. 
“A-ha!” murmurs Bradford, who 
tells Vastella he has withheld cer- 
tain facts to prevent the horrors at- 
tendant upon a gold rush. Never- 
theless, he offers to conduct the 
minister to the spot. Vastella ae · 
Jocelyn, by the bye, has fallen in 
love with her Candy Man, although 
she has been troubled with fears that 
he may have usurped her dad’s gold. 
All_ go north. At the mine Brad- 
ford confronts Vastella with the 
shadow of Burton, and declares that 
Vastella, being James Garnet, shall 


the background during the trip, is 
glimpsed by her mad father, who 
has lived in the north under the care 
of Qhek, a former servant of Brad- 
ford, all this time. Crazy Charlie 
Burton promptly recovers his rea- 
son. Jocelyn then inveigies Brad- 
ford into foregoing his torture of 
Garnet, believing that to forgive is 
best of all. The last page is left in 


undisputed possession of Joe and her She 


any stage of the narrative. 


A FRONTIER RELIQUE 


THE GOLDEN SQUAW. By Wa W. 
Ww 228 pp. Philadelphia: 





Mary Jemison, that sixteen-year-old 
Scotch-Irish ‘girl who, in 1758, on 
the very day of her wedding was 

hostile band of 


the pioneer days of Colonial America 
lived a more exciting adventure than 
any that could have been devised by 
the most fertile-brained of writers. 
Mr. Whalen, in weaving together the 


Sheninjee, on a visit to the Senecas, 
falis in love with Jemison and 
_| finally wins her his wife. A son 


| embroide 


sixty-two-year-old chief, Hiokatoo. 
bears him two sons—John, 


» | Sprung up. 











Fifty Outstanding Novels ~ 


(Continued from Preceding Page ) 


man, ag vain as a monkey and as 
” and used him for 


“Topper,”..a first novel by Thorne 
Smith, was no less an authentic 


of sobriety and responsibility and is 
remarkable 


“bores” that reaches recesses of s0- 
cial discomfort hitherto untouched. 
Perhaps the kindest thing that can 
be said about Mr. Scott Fitzgerald's 
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for an intensive study of |" 






Rite Birds 


ravishing colors, 
joyous songs. 
; Twice a year, 

Time—A summer day. 

_. Place—The open road. 

Characters—Mother, Dad, Mary, Bob and Dick. 
“It’s a veery!” said Dick, excitedly, 5 
“No, it’s not!” contradicted , “It’s a wood 

thrush!” 

Are you sure?” asked Mother, “Doesn’t it look 
more like a small sized brown thrasher?” 
“It can’t be a brown thrasher,” said Dad, “the 
tail is too short.” 
“They all three have speckled breasts,’ said Mary. 
“See, I told you it was a wood thrush! Here’s its 
picture in the new bird book!” And Bob was right! 
~ All over the country, a vast army of bird lovers has 
Men and women, girls and boys watch eagerly 


of the far north? 
of the birds. 
perform in Natu 


stru 
on this 


ies to survive. 


BF You Idenuty 


You See? 


for old friends and new species of feathered creatures to 
appear in woods, 


= and dooryards—delight in their 
ainty shapes, exquisite motions and 


untold millions of birds migrate many 


hundreds- of miles, between their summer and winter 
homes. During the migrating seasons, over two hundred 
distinct varieties have been counted in the parks of Greater 
New York. How many of the birds that inhabit or. visit 
your part of the country do you know by sight? 
realize that many of them spend their winters in Central 
and South America—and have summer homes in the woods 


Do you 


There-are no more thrilling life stories than the stories 


eir journeys to far countries—their love. 


making—their home life—the conscientious tasks they 


re’s t housekeeping scheme—their 
e most beautiful, moderately priced 


ting subject that has ever been 


as well as one of the most instructive and entertaining is 


BIRDS by Neltje Blanchan 


The works of Neitje Blanchan need no introduction 
to nature lovers. The present volume is a compilation 
of this widely popular author’s intimate studies of bird 
life. It contains descriptions, instructions for identifica- 
tion, and fascinating details about all the most interesting 
birds-that the American amateur is 


R. E. Todhunter, 
markable how t 


lovable poses—th 
eye, the coyness, 
friendliness, that 
know them well. 


likely to observe. 
Forty-eight very beau- 
tiful, entirely new, full 
page illustrations, in full 
colors, that have never ap- 
before, make this a 
volume of unusual merit 
and charm. The artist, 










It’s as refreshing as 
“You can 


is also a great lover of birds and it is re- 
he most characteristic traits of each 


variety are brought out in these illustrations. The most 


e turn of a head, the bright look in an 
the pertness, the boldness, shyness or 


endear these-small creatures to all who 
In the loveliest of soft colors, the birds 


— —— —— their — pot os —— or 
andscapes—soft green s and lawns, blue sky, white . 
clouds, farm houses. : 
female birds are shown, and the differences in build and 
coloring are strikingly revealed. 


xamine This Book FREE 


In many cases, both the male and 
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“No writer, not even the mighty 
Kipling, can paint a word picture 
with half the warmth and color 
of ‘Mr. Abdullah. In this reapect - 
he stands unequalled by any author 
in the history of English Litera- 
ture.” (Minneapolis Star.) 


The Year of the Wood Dragon 


Author of “Shackled,” “The Swinging Caravan,” etc. 
An American boy’s adventures on a trading 
expedition into the interior of Tibet. “All 
readers who enjoyed ‘Kim’ will revel in young 

’ ‘Weatherby’s career.” 


($2.00) 
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is the verdict of 
every reader of 


AFTER NOON 


By SUSAN ERTZ 
A Best-Seller Everywhere. 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
new novel 


But in Our Lives 


The great British explorer 
has written an engrossing 
story of India and of a 
man’s struggle | to make the 
most of hi 


$2.00, This is an Appleton Book. 


By the Author of “ARIEL.” 
‘The World of Hlusion 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 


Goethe—Balzac—Mrs. Siddons 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book. 


The gayest book of the year. 


By CLEONE KNOX 
“As exhilarating as 
champagne.” — Stuart 

" $2.50 
This is an Appleton Book 


Edith Wharton's 
New Book 


“Finely fashioned tales... 
at least one as notable as ~ 
anything she has done.” 

Y. Times. 


$2.50. This — an Appleton Book. 








OUR AMERICAN 
CARDINALS 
By JAMES J. WALSH 
Inspiring biographies of the 
men who have attained the 


eminence of Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church in America. 


$2.50 at all Booksellers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 














the Misses Jans and Anne Tay- 
_lor wrote “Meddlesome Matty 
and Other Poems for Infant 
Minds,” an intensely serious vol- 
ume of verse pointing out the ideals 
for which all good children should 
strive. the idea, no, doubt, 
of uplifting the younger generation 
of our day, the Viking Press will 
bring out a new edition of this book 
in August. It will have an intro- 
duction by Edith Sitwell and fifty 
sketches in four colors by Wyndham 


LT is over a uundred years since 


i+ Payne. The moral and literary qual- 
from 


ity of the verse may be judged 
the following sample: 


’Tig better to have a sweet smile on 
one’s face 

Than to wear a fine frock with an 
elegant lace ; 

For the good-natured girl is loved 
best in the main, 

If her dress ig but decent, though 

ever so plain. 





About the middle of July the -Adel- 
phi Company will bring out a new 
and enlarged edition of Jeannette 
Marks’s “Genius and Disaster,” first 
published last year. Another book 


jon the same subject, to be published 


a month later, is “Revaluations: 
New Studies in Genius,” by Arthur 
C. Jacobson. Among the authors 
considered are Richard Le Gallienne, 
Eugene O'Neill and Katherine Mans- 
field. 

The author of “Plain Tales of the 
North,” a late’ June publication of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is Captain 
Thierry Mallet, President of Revillon 
Fréres. He has been connected with 
the fur business most of his life, 
has lived in the outlying trading sta- 
tions and has known intimately the 
trappers and Indian guides of the 
North. Some of the stories in - his 
book were told to him by old-timers, 
and others are his own-actual expe- 
riences. The book is illustrated with 
line drawings by Alfred Nelson 
Simpkin. 





Dodd, Mead & Co., will bring out 
in the near future a new edition of 
an early mystery story, “Hand and 
Ring,” by Anna Katherine Green, 
the author of “The Leavenworth 
Case,” &c. 





Barry Benefield, author of “The 
Chicken-Wagon Family” and of a 
volume of short stories, ‘Short 
Turns,” which the Century Com- 
pany will publish in August, is a 
former member of the staff of THE 
New York Tres. He came to this 
paper shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Texas and 
remained several years. Until re- 
cently he was on the editorial staff 
of ‘the Century Company. Beco 
ters of Joy” one of the stories 
“Short Turns,” was printed in ue 
Smart Set about fifteen years ago 
and is said to have shocked the 
readers of that magazine at a time 
when its prevailing tone was more 
pink than purple. 





John G. Neihardt, Nebraska's 
Poet Laureate, has been made an 
honorary companion of The Order 
of Indian Wars of Washington, 
D. C., in recognition of his poem. 
“The Song of the Indian Wars,” 
published last year by the Macmil- 
lan Company. The Order of Indian 
Wars is composed of Army officers 
who fought in our wars with the 


\| Indians: Mr. Nethardt was also ap- 


cA OVE 


Inez OVE 
The timely and attractive 
theme of this novel is re- 
vealed in the author’s dedi- 
cation —“To all the women 
who have said—‘I. wish I 
were my husband’s mistress 
instead of his wife.’” 

$2.00 





pointed a member of the National 
Committee of the Custer Memorial 
Association to assist in the arrange- 


.| ments for the recent semi-centennial 


celebration of Custer’s last battle on 
the Little Big Horn. 





Book collectors will be interested 
in the forthcoming publication by 
Little, Brown & Co. in association 
with Ernest Benn of London of 
“Maioli, Canevari and Others,” by 
G. ‘B. Hobson, M. V. O. This is 
‘@ monograph on early book-bind- 
ing. It will contain sixty illustra- 
tions, of which six will be in color. 
The edition for America is limited 
to 300 copies, and the price will be 
approximately $20. 


Virgii Markham, the author of 
“The Scamp,” just published by the 
Macmillan Company, is the son of 
Edwin Markham, the poet. He has 
been out of college only a few years 
and in that time. has traveled in 
Europe and taught in California. 








Minton, Balch & Co. have taken 
over the publication of “Snowshoe 
Als Bed Time Stories for Grown- 





Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION. 


“The Lord of Labraz.” 
Baroja. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
“The Secret Deed.” J. Cleft- 
(Robert M. McBride & 


2 

“Walls of Glass.” Larry Bar- 
Fetto. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Not-Afraid.” Dane Coolidge. 
(E, P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Summer Bachelors.” 
Fabian. 


Pio 


Adams. 


Warner 

(Boni & Liveright.) 
“Page Mr. Tutt.” Arthur Train. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


NON-FICTION, 


“Apostate.” Forrest Reid. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

“Home Life Under the Stuarts.” 
Elizabeth Godfrey. (Frederick A. 


John G.- 
Neihardt. (Macmillan Company.) 
“Caravans of Commerce.” Isaac 
F. Marcosson. (Harper & Bros.) 
“The Meditations of a Profane 
Map.” (Henry Holt & Co.) 
“Soldiers of the Plains.” P. E. 
Byrne. (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





‘length of Mrs. Burnham's published 








This is a collection of humorous 
skits, many of which have appeared 
in R. H. L.'s daily column in the 
Chicago Tribune.. The book was 
originally published at the beginning 
of April by The Contributor’s Guild 
in Chicago. In two months it sold 
15,000 copies and the demand in- 
creased so rapidly that the Guild 


of national distribution. 





The book publishers of America 
have formed a National Committee 
headed by C. Colton Daughaday to 
aid in the work of erecting a na- 
tional press shrine to~be placed 
in the Cathedral of St. John the 
vine in New York. The shrine will 
e the form of a chapel opening 
from. the side of the great nave or 
central aisle and will rise 115 feet 
from the floor to roof. Stained 


the activities of the press and its 
part.in the progress of civilization, 
and soméwhere in the scheme 
decoration an appropriate place ma: 
be found for the names of those ou 
standing . figures who have 

lustre to the profession. The 

of erecting and equipping the-ehapel 
will be from $150,000 to $225,000. 





Fundamentalism, apparently, is nov 
confined to the United States. The 
Freethought Publishing Company 
lias been notified by the Department 
of Customs and Excise of the Cana- 
dian Government that the importa- 
tion into Canada of “The Bible Un- 
masked,” by Joseph Lewis, has been 
prohibited, This should afford a 
splendid opportunity for bootieggers 
who operate from Canada to become 
bookleggers on the return trip. 


Two new titles will be added in 
July to the ‘‘Rogue’s Bookshelf;”’ 
published by Greenberg. “The Road,” 
by Jack London, will have an in- 
troduction by. Glen Mullin, and De- 
foe’s “Moll Flanders” will have one 
by G. H. Maynadier. Later in the 
Fall ‘‘Hajji Baba,’’ by James Moier; 
A Rogue's Life,’ by Wilkie Collins, 
and ‘‘Barry Lyndon,’’ by Thackeray, 
will be added to the series. 








in 1904 and has been out of print 
for some time. It is in de- 
mand from educational institutions 
and libraries. 





William Dana Orcutt of the Plimp- 
ton Press, designer of the ‘Human- 
istic type, is preparing a book, “In 
Quest of the Perfect Book: Remi- 
‘niscences and Reflections of a Book- 
man.” It will be published in the 
Fall by Little, Brown & Co. Be- 
sides the regular edition there will 
be. a large paper edition, limited to 
365 copies. 


The annual New Leader-Chatter- 
box poetry contest has been won by 
Miss Margery Swett Mansfield, who 
receives the $100 prize for her poem 
“The Mo Dwellers.” 





but now lives in New York.” She 





Up Guys,” by Albert J. Bromley. 


has been engaged in newspaper work 


felt unable to cope with the problem | 


giass windows will record some of’ 


Little, Brown & Co 


Cheney. | the pseudo-realists: 


for about seven years and has con- 
tributed poems to Atlantic, The New 
Republic, Bookman, The . Saturday 
Literary Review and other .periodi- 
cals. : 





The Midland Authors and Book- 
fellows in Chicago recently tendered 
a birthday testimonial to Clara 
Louise Burnham. One of the speak- 
ers computed the approximate 


pages and found that they would 
make a pathway nearly seven miles 
long. The speaker added that feet 
that trod that-path would not touch 
oné line of bitterness or evil. A new 
novel by Mrs. Burnham entitied 
“Tobey’s First Case” will be ‘pub- 
lished in the Fall by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 





Elizabeth MacKinstry, who will be 
remembered for her book of poems, 
“Puck in Pasture,’’- decorated by 
herself_and published last season by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is now en- 
gaged upon the illustrations for a 
de luxe edition for William Mor- 
ris’s “Ogier the Dane’’ for Spencer 
Kellogg of the Aries Press. The 
book will be printed on hand-made 
paper from type specially designed 
by Gowdy to harmonize with Miss 
MacKinstry’s line. It will be hand- 
set and printed by hand on the Wil- 
liam Morris Press, which printed the 
Kelmscott Bible. The edition will 
be limited to 250 copies at $50 a 
volume, but you~ needn't worry 
about that because they are al) sold. 
Miss MacKinstry is also doing an il-" 
lustrated edition of ‘*Tales of Laugh - 
ter’’ for the Fall list of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


Hal G. Evarts, who writes novels 
of the Great Southwest, among 
them “The Painted Stallion,” just 
published by Little, Brown @& Co., 
has gone to Alaska for a change of 
climate. 








If Octavus Roy Cohen does not a)- 
ready belong to the Benevoijent Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, he should put 
in his application without delay. 
William. Slavens McNutt, in the 
course of a recent trip for The £iks’ 
Magazine, made a point of asking 
all sorts of people (meaning, no 
doubt, all sorts of Elks) to name 
their favorite author. The majority 
of them placed Octavus Roy Cohen 
first. There will be a new Cohen 
book out in the Fall, published by 


Wide-Flung Jewry 
( Continued from Page 15) 


that very place the hand of God 
will reach you, 

In ‘the actual working Sut of this 
curse, the author gives a startling 
study of the workings of terror in 
the subconscious self, Here we find 
the Edgar Allan Poe manner blerfded 
with Freudian psychology. The re- 
sult will send chills down thé dough- 
tiest spine. The episode where the 
haunting takes place+in.a Pullman 
berth is éspecially well handled in 
its implications of fright and horror. 
The story ends with the hint of the 
inevitable sequel—the corrosion of 
the curse on the renegade’s mind. 
The Day of Atonement over, he felt 
“the coolness of the now one-day- 
nearer apparition.” And next day 
“the freezing fleetness of time de- 
nuded the inavoidable gpectre of in- 
sanity.” 8 

Dr. Lhevinne throughout this vol- 
ume of stories writes with a vivid 
stroke. He knows full well the vir- 
tue and vigor of the apt simile. He 
makes striking use at every turn of 
the descriptive value of the meta- 
Pphor. Thus one big wave, the fore- 
runner of the storm, “playfully 
reached the railing and, serpent-like, 
lifted its ~many-headed crest and 
rolled over the deck.” But only too 
soon, “waves” grumbling _steeple- 
chased one another. And again in 
the final story, “The Visitor,” the 
frenzied man pictures the mad Days 
of Atonement that lie ahead of him 
in a long, never-ending row, “like 
@ candle flame, infinitely —— 
between two mirrgrs.” Dr. 


vinne uses this graphic mor 


no bones about it. But the unsavory 
is never once lugged in and elabo- 
rated and stressed in the manner of 

Decidedly “The 
Leper Ship” is a real contribution to 
the slowly-growing number of short 


THE NEW YORK 
TIMES savs of 


= 

THREE 
STUDENTS: 
“It has gorgeous spec- 
tacles. It has breath- 
taking drama. It as 
sembles material from a 


Ee period and 
* 









makes it understandable 
and interesting. But it 


has not the unpre- 
meditated dash and the 
engaging, ‘rollicking 


humor, and the winning 
pathos of The Wooings 
of Jezebel Pettyſer 
which leaves the reader 
his own choice between 
theee two novels by 


HALDANE MACFALL 

The Three Students, $2.50 

The Wooings.of Jezebel Pettyfer 

(In the Biue Jade~ Library) 
$3.00 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York 





Thames Willhamson ~ 


The First Two 
Vblumes are: 


— Dovn the Lane 


Sheer Beauty.—Boston Herald. 


Run Sheep Run 


Bold and_ Brilliant. — New 
York Times. 


Each $2.50 


Small, Maynard 
and Company 
Publishers—Boston 
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Don’t Make This. 
Mistake in Paris 


“Those picturesque 
quarters of old hotels and 
narrow streets which are 
——— 
history of Paris through 
shocking oversight remain 
unvisited by the average 
tourist,” says the author of 


THE PARIS THAT 
IS PARIS. 

By Watson White 
A delightful guide book to Old 


Paris, a book thet has long 
been needed. Don't go to 


Paris without it. 
| $3.00 at all bookstores 





Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 








stories which rank as literature. 
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Jaly Issue Now 
On News Stands 





Woman's Law” presents 
another moving romance. 
Anthony Millett, heir to 
wealth and traditions, is 
offered a ready-made mar- 
riage, while love is to be an 
_ unlawful secret joy. ($2.00) 




















— — pena hg 
remember old. Auto- 
ak ateemt New Year calis? 
Bob-tail: Cars? Ol4 Harlem 
Beats?. Over two hundred inter- 
esting pictures of the "TOs and 
0s. Price 00. 
At all — or Valentine's 























-Hedsen, N. ¥. 




















AGREAT Book by Will Durant 
S77 Pegs THE STORY OF 95.00 


PHILOSOPHY |: 


‘Just what I've been for for 44 
years” — Hendrik ‘ ‘am Loon 
Simon & Schuster, 37 W. S7 St. 





Notes on Rare Books 


appearance of “Book Auc- 
tion Records * * * For the 
Auction Season (October) 1924 
to (July) 1925” makes it pos- 


sible to fully the rare 
book market for that period in Eng- 


land, There were more than 18,000} — 


pieces sold during that year, the con- 
tents ‘of about ninety book and a 
dozen color prints sales. Of these 
auctions the most important, as is to 
be expected, were held by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co., and among these 
were the libraries of E, Gordon Duff, 
selections from the Royal Society 
Library and two Britwell Court sales. 

An examination of this important 
reference work suggests that if the 
frequent barter of their books indi- 
cates popularity certain popular au- 
thors are still widely admired.. De- 
spite the competition of every au- 


worth, Austen, 
Dickens, Fielding, Hardy, Hudson, 
George Moore, Scott, Stevenson, 


Apparently only one goed “Pick- 
wick” was sold (by Sothebys), which 
brought £700, but there was no 
worthwhile “Vanity Fair” offered in 
the entire season. Not a single val- 
uable quarto of Shakespeare found 
ita way into the auction market, de- 
spite the fact that a 1603 “Othello” 
is recorded at £135. We suppose that 
any one in the book game could be 


“When We Were Very Young” (lim- 
ited edition) brought £21, more than 
a first edition of its closest literary 
rival in popularity, Stevenson's 
“A Child's Garden of Verse.” A num- 
ber of such interesting analogies are 
to be found throughout this record. 

Such a volume as B. A. R. does 
give a helpful and valuabie opportu- 
nity to study the market and its eco- 
nomic trend.- There appear to be in 
the season recorded, however, no 
striking advances in the values of 
standard rare books, perhaps because 
it was not an exceptional season, as 
book-auction years go. There was, 
however, the normal and expected 
increase in the value of sound copies 
of important rare books, 

Beyond this there seems to be little 
we may say about such a work as 
B. A. R. A reviewer experiences a 
sense of satisfaction in having to 
treat so eminently respectable and 
harmless a work. It neither Inspires 
nor invites criticism. It has the chal- 


ilenging quality of a city directory 


and the dramatic interest of a tele- 
phone book. No one except a quid 
nunc, we suppose, would be inclined 
to disparage its format, paper, type 
or the color of its binding. In all 
these things it seems quite correct to 
us. It appears to have no serious 
omissions and no careless errors. 
Most dealers will -be content to ac- 
cept it “as is” and give themselves 
the comfortable assurance of having 
ft on their shelves. This support it 
deserves at least from dealers and 
librarians, Collectors, too, should en- 
courage ® work so obviously essen- 
tial. The American agent for B, A. 
R. is R. R. Bowker Company, 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
oo ; 


—— 


tices of the nalf century after. Guten · 


it 





and economize, use it was 
costing more than it had formerly. 
We confess ourself most impressed 
by the highiy interesting deductions 
Mr. Winship makes. It reveals how 


this kind of work, intricate and diffi- 
cult as it is, are amazingly igaorant 
of even its. its; Consequently 


its predecessors in 
Aldine’s shop. -It is to the matter of 
this innovation that Mr. Winship 
devotes himself. It would be an ad- 
vantage to be able to consolidate the 
conclusions to which he comes in this 
column, but we cannot in this space 
hope to follow him through the in- 
tricacies of his bibliographical yre- 
search. His brochure is recommended 
to the students of early typography, 
eS re eee ee 
from the hand of Mr. Winship. 
*,* 

N excellent and most learned 
article from the pen of Fred- 
eric W. Goudy is to be found in 

the now classic “Ars Typographica,” 
Volume II, No. 3. This is “The Re- 
man Alphabet, Its Origin and Es- 
thetic Development.” In this history 
of our most common type character 
its progress from its earliest sources 
is traced. The Latin alphabet was 
at first practically identical with the 
Greek; its eventual dominance came 


flourishes in it and no useless or 
meaningless lines. 

Since the time of Christ, af least, 
the Roman Capital has been unsur- 
passed among all letters for beauty 
and character. The Trajan Column 
at Rome, with its inscription cut 
about 114 A. D., is probably the fin- 
est of all early examples of Roman 
capitals still left to us, 

A number of helpful illustrations 
add a further merit to Mr. Goudy’s 
thoughtful and comprehensive essay, 
which is certainly worth the careful 
attention of students of typography. 

In the same number of “Ars Typo- 
graphica” its publisher, Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, contributes an account 
of the “First Printing in South 
America.” 


Modified Murder 
( Continued from Page 1) 


well-known sense of proportion, 
have achieved the perfect com- 





62 | dination of boxing and fighting in 


their national type of the manly art. 

There is not very much that is 
novel in these pages, unless it be the 
suggestion that boxers be divided into 
Classes based not only on weight, as 


are aptly filustrative but rarely excit- 
tng in themselves. But when it was 
suggested that the work of literary 
preparation was done for Mr. Car- 
pentier by another hand, it was not 
intended to intimate that the volume 
haz not had his thorough inspection 
and full approval. If you need proof 
of that, consider that in In the illustra- 
tive reminiscences 
himself the worst of it. 
ple, he says-that “a boxer has noth- 
ing to gain by in-fighting.a smaller 
himself.” Of the 90,000 

known 


pram eg seta —— 
cept Mr. 


Lon — days lie ahead 

of you—in the country, 
the woods, the mountains, at 
the lake ot Will 


—— for the 


ou be 
hours wi when the porch or 


house holds the strongest 


allure? Take books with you! 


' THE HOUNDS OF 


®8y SYLVIA THOMPSON 
One of the most widely discus- 


sed books of the Spri A best 
seller. 48th thousa $2 00 
PRODIGALS OF © 
MONTE CARLO 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
—— new —* nov el 
heim’s favorite tesort. $2 0c 
THE HIGH 
ADVENTURE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
A id novel by the author of 
Highway.” $2 00 
THE GREAT VALLEY 
By MARY JOHNSTON, 








We Particularly Recommend: © 


A romance of the Shenandoah touches with magic the lives 

Valley by America’s leading and t¢ s of a delightful 

historical novelist. $2.00 . New England family. $1.50 
For Sale at ail Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


WARRIORS IN 

UNDRESS 

By F. J. HUDLESTON 
Heroes of sword and gun 


are 
stripped of their inet and 
proved human in a book which 
will cause many achuckle. $3. so 


HIGH COUNTRY: The 
Rockies, Yesterday and To-day 


By 

COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
The Rocky Mountains, as they 
were in the old mining days and © 
as they are now in the days of 

_ ttampers and tourists, described 
by one who knows them. $2.50 


MARY CHRISTMAS 
By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


A:strangely beautiful.tale of an 
Armenian woman peddler who 














new novel 


woods «2 
Tribune. 


—Philadelphia Inqusrer. 





You’ll Chuckle Over 


Sinclair 
Lewis’s 


MANTRAP. 


By the author of “Main Sireet,” “Babbitt,” etc. 


Babbitt goes off on a 
-pacation to the north 


“Better than the best of the thrillers.” —Chicago 


“Mantrap will take the pole in summer fiction.” 


‘ At all bookstores, $2.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. ™ “xi A=. 




















Quite utterly 


— — 





delicious! 


—Boston Transcript. 
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What to read 
this summer ? 


ag SIE 
BOOK DIAL 


The handiest guide to current / 
books of ‘all publishers, will tell 
you exactly what you want. Sum- 
mer issue just out. 

IT’S FREE if called for in person 


at any Doubleday, Page Book 
Shop. 
IT’S 2S¢ a year (six issues) 


mailed on each publication date. 
To the first twoj\hundred new 
yearly subscribers wi the cou- 
pon herewith we will give one of 
the — a book- 
lets: Thomas ardy, 

Branch Cabell, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Edna Ferber, Sinclair Lewis, 
Anatole France, Robert Frost, 
James Stephens, Ruyard Kipling. 
Extra copies 10 cents each. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 


BOOK SHOPS 
Books of All Publishers 


: 
NEW YorREKE — 
Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave. 
at 38th St. 
38 Wall Street 
166 West 32d Street 
Pennsylvania Terminal. 
Grand Central Terminal. 
Sr. Lowvuis 
223 North 8th St. 
4914 Maryland Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 
920 Grand Ave. 
206 West 47th St. 
CLEVELAND 
Higbee Company, Euclid 
Ave. & E. 13th St. % 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Meekins, Packard & 
Wheat. 


4 
poy es PAGE BOOK SHOP COM- 
£ City, 
Enclosed is 25¢ * —— convenient). 
| for one —5 
ith * issue, 1926. 
, tree, the book booklet biography 
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City 





literature with 


such an intrigu 
ing character.” 
N. ¥. TIMES 


- by John Paris 


.tuthor of KIMONO and SAYONARA 





James +4 


(Continued from Page 13 ) 


“Essays on Religion,” by A. Clutton- 
Brock, and “Words Ancient and 
Modern,” by Ernest Weekley. 

Alfred Edye has chosen a-subject 
of universal interest for his book, 

“Mainly About Raph announced 
by Little, Brown & Co. 

The same subject is discussed, but 
from a different viewpoint, by 
Suzanne La Follette in “Concerning 
Women,” to be published by Albert 


& Charlies Boni. 

“Century Readings in the English 
Essay,” edited by Louis Mann, is a 
collection of essays illustrating the 
origins and development of this form 
of literature. It will be issued by 
the Century Company, 

“Famous Etchings from Diirer to 
Whistler,” and a volume on “Con- 
stable,” in the “Portfolios of Great 
Masters” series, are promised 
Minton, Balch & Co. 

of Poetry,” by Jacob Zeitlin 
and CTarissa Rinaker, and “Tech- 
nique of Dramatic Art,” by Hallam 
Bosworth, will come from the press 
of the Macmillan Company. 

“Lay Thoughts of a Dean,” by 
Dean Inge, deals with a variety of 
topics from “Tradition in Poetry” to 
“Nationalism and Christianity.” It 
will be published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The list of Robert M. McBride & 





| Co. includes “Edwin Arlington Robin- 


” by Ben Ray Redman; “Ro- 
‘mantic Rascals,” by Charles J. Fin- 
ger, and “The Science of Mind,” by 
Ernest 8S. Holmes. ‘ 

Two volumes of essays, “A Tuft of 
Comet’s Hair,” by F. W. Boreham, 
and “My Gray Gull and Other Es- 
Says,” by William Valentine Kelley, 
are announced by the Abingdon 
Press. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
“The Psychology of Thought,” by 
H. L. Hollingsworth; “From Myth 
to Reason,” by Woodbridge Riley; 
“Adventures in Editing,” by Charles 
Hanson Towne, and “Newspaper 
Management,” by Frank Thayer. 

The Adelphi Company announces 

us: A Human Close-up,” by 
Arthur. C. Jacobson, and “The 
Ethical and Religious Value of the 
Drama,” by H. Balmsforth. 

“The Meditations of a Profane 
Man,” is the title of a book by an 
Englishman who signs himself “H.” 
Te will be published by Henry Holt & 
— o.. 

ETRY will be represented on 
the list of the Macmillan Com- 
pany by John G. Nethardt’s 
“Collected Poems”; Sara Teaadale’s 

“Dark of the Moon,” and “Threugh 
Magic Casements,” an authority of 
English verse compiled by George 8. 


_ | Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. 


Leonard Bacon's “Animula Vagu- 
la” is a collection of poems express- 
ing 
of a sensitive spirit. 
bear the imprint of Harper & Bros. 

“Flying Fish: A Book of Songs and 
Sonnets,” by Grace Hazard Conkling, 
her first bagk of poems since hes 
“Ships Log,” is announced by Al- 


A second volume of posthumous 
verse by Amy Lowell will be pub- 
lishe’ by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pan, under the title “East Wind.” 

From Dorrance & Co. will come 
“Von Lohr and Other Poems,” by 
Alonzo Brown; “Collected Poems, 


School and Home,” an antholegy of 


The Adelphi Company announces 
” by Laura Rid- 
and “Cinema,” by 








offers “The Wisdom Tooth,” 
Marc Connelly, and “In a Garden,” 
by Philip Barry. 

“Suicide, and Other One-Act Com- 
edies,” by Conrad Seiler, is an- 
nounced by the Thomas Y. Crowell 


“Dramatic Sequels,” by St. John 
Hankin, to be published by Minton, 
Balch & Co., is described as a series 


of harum-scarum skits of sequels to/ 


twelve famous plays, including 
“Hamlet,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“The School for Scandal,” &c. 

There remain some books which 
seem to fit into none of the classifi- 
eations given above. Two of them 
aré publications of the Marshall 
Jones Company, “Finno-Ugric Myth- 
—— by Uno Holmberg, and “The 

ution of the Horse,” by Fred- 

erick B. Loomis. 

Another is “Religion in thé Mak- 


by ing. Lowell Lectures, 1926,” by Al- 


fred North Whitehead, 
be published by the 
Company. 


which will 
Macmillan 


“The Book Nobody Knows,” by 
Bruce Barton, announced by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is a com- 
panion volume to “The Man Nobody 
Knows,” by the same author. 

“Cross-Word Puzzle Book, Sixth 
Series,” by Buranelli, Hartswick & 
Petherbridge, is just another one of 
those things. “Like its predecessor, 
it will be published by Simon & 


Schuster. 
Sanctuary!” by Dal- 


Forecast of Summer Reading 


lag Lore Sharp, is a nature book, 

and “The Romance of the Comets,” 

by Mary Proctor, is popular astron- 

omy. Both are on the list of Harper 
Brothers. 


& 
Regarding Ethel Barriman’s “Ro- 
mantic I Call It. announced by 


Boni & Liveright,. we know nothing |. 


but the title. 
— be h 


t sounds as though it 


France” is not ‘precisely a travel 
book, though the classification might 
have been stretched to admit it. It is 
an intimate view of the 


» off. 
its homes, its cookery and its people. 


Albert & Charlies Boni are the pub- 
lishers. 

“Style Book for Writers and Edi- 
tors,” by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 
to be published by the. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, is a desk book for 
literary workers. 

Nicholas Roerich’s “Himalaya” is 
both a travel book and an art book, 
for it contains the artist’s own im- 
pressions of his travels in Tibet, ap- 
preciations of his work by various 
writers, and over a hundred repro- 
ductions of his paintings. Brentano’s 
will publish it. Another Brentano 
book of interest to artists is “The 
Elements of Dynamic Symmetry,” 
by Jay Hambidge. 

“Birth Control and the States: A 
Plea and a Forecast,” by C. P. 
Blacker, is sufficiently described by 





its title. It will be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 





Who Killed 


invasion of Belgium, giving him a 
reason which would command pop- 
ular support of the war, was a verita- 
ble godsend. 

There is less that is novel in Pro- 
fessor Barnes's treatment of our own 
share in the war. Primarily, he 
thinks, our financial and industrial 
leaders forced us into the conflict 
because they had already invested so 
heavily upon the allied side. Had 
they invested on the German side 
they would have “been as flagrantly 
pro-German as they were pro-Eng- 
lish and pro-French in 1915, 1916 
and 1917.” Obviously, this is opin- 
ion, not history. It is not suscep- 

tible of documentary proof. 

Mr. Wilson appears in the narra- 
tive as a man torn between his in- 
nate pacifism and his stubborn pro- 
English sympathies. Had he stood 
firmly for the neutral rights which 
were denied by the English blockad- 
ing policy there would, thinks Mr. 
Barnes, “have been no necessity, in 
Germany for a submarine campaign 
which came to be demanded’ by a 
large part of a desperate and hungry 
population.” Here, again, there is 
room for a difference of opinion. But 
by this time Professor Barnes is so 
bent upon establishing the iniquity of 
the allied and associated nations that 
he is relatively insensible to the pec- 
cadillos of the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment, 

He concedes that German policy 
was sometimes “foolish and ill-ad- 
vised”; be points out that Poincaré 
himself admitted that there was no 
evidence to prove that Germany 
“had planned anything so /system- 


* | atic” as a general war; he sees the 


German naval building program as 
“a foolish move”; he believes that 
German peace terms in 1916 or 1917 
eee Sire NON, Hane Sees ae 
those imposed by the victorious Al 

lies and Associates in 1918 and 1919, 


them. Europe was a powder maga- 
ae eee ; 
Tt is impossible, under any defini- 


Cock Robin? 


tion of abstract right, to justify the 
collection of indemnities or repara- 
tions from a country which may not 
have been more guilty than other 
countries, and from a generation 
which, not having reached maturity 
at the time, did not plan or fight the 
war. It is equally impossible to jus- 
tify the treatment of Germany as & 
pariah nation. Peace will come with 
a sharing of the blame, a cessation 
of the manufacture of ill-will. Pro- 
fessor Barnes earnestly longs for 
peace. He thinks the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, as it stands, an obstacle to 
the realization of his dreams.. Many 
will agree with him. 

Yet, by pushing his argument so 
far—further, it seems, than his evi- 
dence justifies; further, at least, 
than is politic at this stage of the 
discussion—he offers not peace but 
a sword. He gives us not good-will 
but material for a new hatred. 


s 


Current Magazines 


( Continued from Page 28 ) 





discovery and ever progressive in 
its attitude toward the problems 
that vex the world at large in 
5 eg it is the hope 
of the editors that 
will contribute not a 
whole movement of 
this country. 


Wilfrid Parsons, 8. J., is editor in 
chief, and Francis P. Le Buffe, 8S. J., 


New York City. The June issue con- 
tains ‘‘The Catholic Church in the 
United States (1776-1926). A Ses- 
quicentennial Essay,”’ 








Ferd Madox Ford's “A Mirror to 


/ 





Can You Read 


Ten Books a Day?. 


You would have to read nearly 
three times that number. to in- 
clude all the books published in a 


select the five or six hundred 
that will be in greatest demand 
and know something about each 
one of them. You assume in your 
bookseller knowledge of contem- 
poraty literature impossible to 2 
rsity professor. But back of 
aan vr bookstore is a highly trained 
corps book —— and a 
tre book-selling organ- 
ization. The Baker & "Taylor Co. 
by its long experience and famil- 
iarity with trade conditions is 
able to recommend from the thou- 
sands of new books the compara 
tive few that will be popular, 
thus justifying your 
that the retail bookseller will 
have the books you want. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
‘NEW YORK 
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Queries and Answers 


QUERIES 


“Merchandise of Merit” 
H. A.—Is it possible to iocate 
the correct’ quotation cred- 
ited to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
eon, “Merchandise of value 





ing that is —— we are anxious 
fag gad tat i it is credited 
og ore ll SPS tae ie Ge cae 
other author. We would be 

if you could locate the quotation for 
us, 





“What Is the Title” 

J. T. K.—Can any reader give me 
some idea of cither the title of the 
original or the 

of the 


Spanish, 

translation, of a famous 

Philippines of 1897 or 18987 A 

officer was attacked by. Moros and 
his twenty-eight men and 





By HOWARD ROCKEY 
—— 
ters of Luxury” 
wricten another luxuri- 
ant romance, Cynthia 
Sylvester isapam 
daughter of 
York’s \ltra- fashion. 
able set. Her daring 
wins her the significant 
name of “Cyn,” and 
her name leads to epi· 
sodes that create—well, 
trouble a-plerity. ($2.00) 











glorious and 
—* romance by 


The 


Donn Byrne 


& illustrations, $25° 








Second printing 


JUDY’S MAN 


Tye et Oe es ee 
makes her dreams come true 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

















BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in' this 
lesue or any other book 
at publishers’ prices. We pay 

















jae te aes those of the ‘greatest 
general interest. 


Queries s 
— te ths dee ar Game 
and Answers, New YorK Tres. 
be written 











By Helen Berger ! 


As dwellers in a living sky; 


cay, old wheelbarrow, ‘ote oe 
cleat ga Soe 





“Hope” 
H. C. G.—May I have assistance in 
locating the poem called ‘“Hope,"’ of 


which these lines are a part: 
No race is Over till the last yard’s 


run, ; 
No game is ever lost until it’s won. 
A fire is never dead 
—— the ashes are still red, 
or the sun set in the skies 
Until the day is done. 


“Santa Claus” 
F. T. F.—Can any one tell me in 
what book I can find the poem in 
which these lines occur: 
Many a mile and many a year ago 
There lived a wonderful, queer old 


man, 
In a wonderful house of snow. 
girl, as Christ- 





No doubt will be v: 


5 wish some one 
would tell me where to find it. — 





BB 
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. F.—Where may 

















Red know | ‘These feet with angel 


ANSWERS 


“Increase of His Purpose” 
GRACE &. HARRING- 
TON, Baltimore, Md.—I en- 
close a copy of a letter I re- 


Increasing 
answer to an inquiry I made-about 
the quotation : 
—* He hath 
for increase of “la pn “iia” "purpoee 


tion, 

which is given in the letter: as fol- 
lows: 

It is not surprising that you were 

unable to find the quotation, ‘‘God, 

and for the 


quotation Mr. Hutchinson 
book is not a uibiical —— he does 
5 credit wd Be 3 with f 


Fan also answered this request. 


“More ‘To a Skeleton’” 
Ernest Brown of Flatbush, Brook- 





“To a 


spurned, 
And homeé to Virtues’s cot returned— 





Craving a 7 

Gieams there no it or 
Looms there no y H 
The soul that was mine died in me 


























































it Ae * (ps AS. 
Professor George P. Baker 
of the Yale Dramatic School. 
and creator of the famous 47 
‘workshop at Harvard writes 
(in the Yale Review) Of — 


THE GREAT 
GOD BROWN 


by Eugene O'Neill 

“The most mature accomplishment of O’Neill . . . If 
O'Neill's growth began slowly it has gone on with 
increasing rapidity. Today O'Neill's plays are eagerly 
anticipated. They are seen, read, discussed as con-~ 
tributions not merely to acted drama but to our un- 
-, derstanding of our fellows and all this by that part 
of the public which is most alive to the drama as 
one of the great arts.” . 
In addition to the title play, the volume includes 
“THE FOUNTAIN,” “THE MOON OF THE 
CARIBBEES, and Other Plays of the Sea.” . 


At all booksellers . 
1 volume, large 12.mo., 2nd edition, $2.50 
The Collected Edition, 5 vols. boxed, $12.50 


BONI & LIVERIGHT.NY. 
GOOD BOOKS 








“A first rate story, sound 

ly interesting, the able J 
fort of an excellent psy- 
chologist and conscien- 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





The Railroad Builders 
in the Old West 


BRAWNYMAN 


is “a highly engrossing tale of a 
man’s life in the lumber and rail- 
Toad camps, * hoboes and labor- 


DEE GK 


ers.”--F, P. A. in the New York 
World. — 
Written from experience 


.By. JAMES STEVENS 
Author of “Paul Bunyan” 
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10 ———— Mundi et 3 
ms, half vellum, rare, Venice, 1558, 
. Thesau Linguae "Romanae and 


of 
rocco, 3 vols,, $7.50. Van 
French Literature, 3 vois., $5. Burton, 
of Melancholy, 


Anatom neholy, 3 rls. 98 Mor- 
gan * vois., wh, man, 
tfistory of Latin Christianity, 4 vols., $4. 
Rollins, - 


» 5 vols,, 
ready. vis’ Bookstore, 83 
Fourth Ave. 
FRIEDMANS' SPECIAL OFFER — CAR- 
lyle, 37 ) |. Mi 
Presidents, 
Administration, 20 —— — $15. 
La Mode Feminine, 1795-1960, eighty col- 
ored fashion plates, aie Ww ‘s 
volumes, 








half leather, $8.50. for catalogue. 
". 70 West 5ist St.. New York, 

SAVE . EXCHAN K z 
We will send you a new book have 

. Rot read for two old ones you have fin- 
ished. This plan will enable you to save 


on your . Send for 
our list of books offered in exchange for 
your own. The list includes ali rm, 
up-to-the-minute titles. A full explana- 
tion included with each list. Lee & Kirby 
Fiction Shelf, 41-12 Academy 8t., Long 
island City. , 


(CHELSEA BOOK SHOP. OFFERS: CON- 
rad’s Works, 24 volumes, $25. Hearn’s 
Japan, An Attempt at _ Interpretation 
$2.50), a* A Perfect Day, by Bohun 

h ($2); Sic. Arevien 3 — 

one. 
limited edition. ($2), 45e. Send for our 


recent y . 
365 West 15th St. Chelsea 10461. 
MESSRS. DAUBER & TTB ALL 
booklovers to visit their most interest- 
ing bookshop, where r choice 
and richly varied stock of Old, and 


BOOK EXCHANGE 








Plates, low Chagnon 
Ave., at 45th. 
CH BOOKS, BALE, 2,000. 
late, standard 


sold, ae Se 85c., 
Fae’ Sear a he ee 


shop, 561 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“New York's French 
COIN DE FRANCE, VELLD Li- 
brairie Francal in books 
and Pictures. Mail orders. Information. 
66 West 

Bist St., New ¥ Circle 0083. 








—— FOR ho gpg oe 
reasonal priced rare books, . 
; first editions; curiosa, facetiae, 

sport; notably illustrated and color 

books, &c. Bibliophile 166 Broo 

* Av., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

; Horr CASE DESIRES TO ANNOUNCE 
the opening of his new shop at 24 East 
58th Street, New York City. Telephone 
Za Catalogue No. 8 of First 
Editions in preparation. Copies sent 


MODERN EDITIONS — BRO. 


side of new English and 
books ; —— lst Re ge 
request. Centaur Book Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


THE PHOENIX K i 
First Editions, 21 East Gist St., New 
York City. Telephone Regent ar. Cat- 


slogue No. 3 now ready. Copies on request. 
RARE KS, FIRST EDITIONS; OLD 
colored 


, — and fashion — cata- 
logues notiquarian Book Com- 
pany, Birkenhead, Engiand. 





New Books in all fields of | may 
be ly inspected in —— 
roundings. Open evenin: es 
free, "Beuver & Pine IE iy 08 
64-66 5th Av., New York City. Phone 
Chelsea 5670. 


HOME STUDY COURSES, ALL SCHOOLS, 
all subj + sold 


; with text- 
books, lectures, &c., in fine condition, at 
—— prices because slightly used. 





rms; money-bac! 
Courses bought. Write for cai or, 
better, call and our stock. 


jucator Service, 
4 St., New York. 


REAGIL BOOK BARGAINS — PAGE’S 


Books for Writers 


CATALOG OF THE 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of 7 
* 





Writer’s Monthly and particulars of 
Esenwein’s famous forty- course in 
ort-Story Writing free; write today. 
The a —— School, Dept. 
ni 


ggg QUICKER, BETTER 
rough t easy-to-learn semi-short- 
by_a writer for wri 


ately ‘usable. “Book paid, Folder? 
Ridderhand, Times Bide. New York, 








Library of Sea Stories, 10 vol- 
umes, regularly $17.50., $9.98. 
Crane's Essays, 10 vol . 
—— 8 —— * — 

orks, volumes > w 
$17.98. Send for ———— book 
catalogue. + Inc,, 1 

; est i 
ANY BOOK ON APPROVAL ADVER- 


tised ; sent anywhere; b- 
lshers’ ptt refunded 
(Ba 4 ataloguce t Ms \Geiffer Ne- 
im Cal Tree). ers, a- 

—— — 832 Westchester Ave- 
nue, New York. 


New York’s largest old book 
lew York's uptown 
Wee dace te ete aa ee in- 
vites visitors to call and stock of 
over 150,000 old and new books. Special 
at all times. We also books. 
BOOK W. 
name on their mail! list for monthly 
bargain bulletin. ‘Write your - wants. 
Mercury Book Mart, 1,4 Broadway, 
New York City. 


LL GERMAN 
directly from. Priedericheen & Co. 33 
Hamburg, I, Germany. = 
yg py 
Lincoln let just 


and Confederate. New 
issued. D. H. Newhall, 10¢ Bast 424 St., 
“_New York. - 


Tambes Ave, 18th S-Targe stock 
ve., stoc! 
f good old and new books. Reasonable 
? ané service. event: 


RT ICATIONS.. CAT. FREE. 
ert : 4 ——— homage 
Qed AND RANE HOOKS. BINDINGS, 
First. Editions, Private Books. 


free. Nicholas. L. Brown, 276 
New York. 


Fifth Av. 


ATA 

“hooks sent. Charles W. k ° 

pg Ny 

BARGaIns IN SETS, OLD AND NEW 
wae Furman, 363 West Sist, New 
ork. 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL AND TECHNI- 


——— t ns tis, B. 
cal 8 
——— 


* Lemcke 
‘| .& Buechner, 18 West 46th 8t., N. ¥. City. 
QcIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND BOOKS 


S' 
on Natural History t and sold. 
Henry Fiedler, 18 Veouy treet, 





| 
: 
et 





Classics, &c., Absolutely the 
prices paid. Ste make calls by 
appointment to ——— 
promptly at our A By 
—— fn competition we have it 
some of the largest private Mbraries 
have ever been sold, and can furnish con- 
vincing recommendations that our deal- 
a a gp ARM ~ OR 
Spey —— 
> are better oe 
secure from local dealers, it will 


ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRI PAID 

entire Hbraries small collec- 
a See ai Especially 
wanted: 








Literature of Other Nations Books Wanted Books Wanted 
—— BARGAINS — FIRST EDI- THoms .& HERON, INC.—A CORPORA- We WILL BUY LATEST FICTION. IF 

Anatole France, > Zola, $3; a a mn Eg RS you wish to of books you have 
Bourget, $2: Lanfrey Napoleon, New York Cay. in fine read. we will bay trom you ty mail. 
5 boards, $5. > ———— ol@ and rare books and; Just phone our office and we give 
pe Bi apg Som “ $75) — ana distrinutens: of ptan’}... cune ftom Sebcitoes AE Seotuece rane 
—— th — —— ae ee — oe” 41-12 St., Long 

to bay for — 5 " 


Syprcialists 


READ WITHOUT BUYING! RARE, 
scarce, Out-of-print and unusual books; 
tions and reprints ‘amous classics 




















lish books. editions : 
perfect sets completed, ag oe 
magazines supplied. 

erature, sees yom eet 26 

for immediate attention. Send your name 
for regular announcements. American 
Libra page 100,. 500 Fifth 
found, lew Yor! Longacre 
Qut-or- AND RARE BOOKS 


VE THE BEST METHODS 
locating Rare en oe Booka: 
114 4th Ave., New York. St 1636. 
-OF-' . 
Catalogues issued. 


KE. R. Robinson, 410 








MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER, 
short stories, articles and verse 
and marketed ; ial 


ment for plays and motion tures. The 
Bag ype og Oy Titers” Workshop, Inc. 1 st Fifty- 
eee iee promt. “and personal, attention, | GRITICISM SHORT Y AND NOVEE 
You to your books manuscript; literary guidanea 
without f estimate. Phone, calif Thomas H Uzzell, former. fict editor 
or write Dauber & Pine Boo! Inc,,| Colliers +, author— “Narrative 
Avenue, near 12th Street.| Technique.”" 342 Madison Ave., N. Y¥ 

Phone Chelsea 5670. N Vanderbilt 1 
— (FRANSLATIONS PROM A INTO 
BoCKs. BOUGHT In ANY —— Danish, Dutch, Sú German, Hun- 
I Book neorpora’ * lorw: » Portu . 
** of largest — band » Spanish, . Dr. 5 w. 








estimate ‘ore Our buyers 
will call anywhere at any ti We pay 
cash, t our ex- 
Wrlte. in 


or 
ik Store, Inc., 79 4th Av,, New York. 
Stuyvesant 4318. 


A, R. WOMRATH, INC., DEALERS IN 
ola 





Our 
anywhere and make the offer possi- 
ble. Purchases will be for at once 
and removed eee at our 
We have many nches through- 
out- the country, it will you to 


selling. 
Womrath, Inc., 42 Broadway and 6! 
Street, New York. Phone Hanover 5300. 

















rates. q 
* 1913, 179 Broadway, New Y: 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
t and sold. I offer collectors 
selection 








w York: 
Ww » GOOD PRICES 
wilt be given for desirable letters writ- 
ten by Roosevelt, Wilson, 4 
=. — — Zachary * 
John dams, ashington, in, 
John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard 
Payne, Lafcadto Hearn and other dis- 
other MSS. of famous — 
larly desired; -miscel! 
Book Shop, 


Goodspeed’s 
Mass. 

A LETTERS OF 
es se ae | atone’ erent ee 
sold. Send for price lists. Walter R. 
Benjamin, 154 West 88th &St., New. York 
City. Pub’ The Collector, $1. Es- 
tablished 1887. 

— Nets. 


“(successor to P. F. 
1888), 48 West 49th St., 








F. 
sold, Free- Weekly Lists on 
Roberts 





BEST PRICES PAID FOR ART, LATE 
scientific and Espe- 


8 ; 
rtme 194 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


CRITICIZED, REVISED, 
marketed. Twenty-five rs as writer, 
blisher, — Ci on request. 
James app Reeve (founder and former 
of , Franktin, Ohio, 
in; ritings t — inter- 
es, wi » _ interpreta’ 
views, - Bmaliwood, M. D., Cop- 
yy Square “Postotfice. Box 163, Boston, 
EXPERT TYPING — LEADING PLAY- 
wri 


8, authors recommend my work. 
Carefully, beautifully typed; 
Miss Bloodgood, 51 West 10th, 


i 


Chelsea 


Mneated, Full. information sent on re- 

in a handsome pee Ba F. 

* at Smith; Ph. D,, Box 1} Buffalo, 

your handwriting. Mail samplo of hand- 

writing and 10c. tecraft Institute, Dept. 
A, _105- West 40th St., New York City. 


M }WPYFING MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, STO- 


technical; . expert stenographer ; 
‘reader; mimeograph! Room 1202, 
440 . Penn. 7130. 
P typawritins short stories. novels, plays. 
é Jones, The Royalton, 47 Wesi 
454 St, "Vanderbilt OG4T. 


revised, typed, rketed. Author and 
ma) u "8 
as: service. Peters Workshop, 31 
ndsca: Yonkers. 
PLAYS WANTED FOR BROADWAY 
production. Work of new writers ac- 
: Fishbein, Play 
104 West 424 St. 
SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL RBEAD- 
, Summer months, by mail. Frances 
Courtney, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Back Numbers 














, St West 49th 
Street, New York, 








and Sunday. Cellar 


ook Mart, 203 East 
PACK NUMBERS OF MAGAEREES TO 
pe Medak Abraham's Bookstere, 145 


4th 





Art and Applied Art 


oun HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY Def 


nary, Force newspaper, Rea- 
sonabhe atten 2a ed. _H 505 Times. . 
Back “NUMBERS ALL MAGAZINES. 
evenings 














AMERICAN REVOLUTION, CATALOGUE 
{dine Book Co. 1873 61st St, Brookipa, 
Aldine Book Co., 1878 Gist 8t., 
SEXOLOGY AN’ iD PSYOHOAN jOANALYSIB. 
~- 41 West 424, New York. oa 1800. 
GENEALOGIES, “ARMS, 5 — 
Ma Records. 
rriage Sn eer ena, 


J 








or brief s 
twenty-five years. Address C. 

eymouth Apts., Atlantic City, N. 
—— representative will call if 
IALLAGHAN &. CO., IN 

law books—We buy and sell complete 
libraries or si sets. 12 Warren Street, 
New York. jay 1368. 














SEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
icals, 


fore 
guaranteed — 1.50: = 
— — — — 
CORLIES, MACY & co., 441 PEARL 


and ‘tine bookbinding. “Wetablished 188t. 


Stamps 
200 DIFF. BRITISH COLONIES, $1. 
on — te, and 2c. 








each. References A. Frisch, 
BR-47 Vietor Place. N. Y¥. 
AND THE 
500 Aa oye 
year for $1.00. Philatelic lishing Co., 
Nassau . New York. 
AURITIU: 1848, OLDENBURG CAN- 
cel 1858, Austrian 


fled 5 Birthday Jubilee 
1910 Set. Gretschel, 34 Fulton 8t., Mas- 
veth. L. 1. 











MARMOR 5OOK SHOP-FULL LINE 
Raper, Pie etn Ave: (itn St). City. 


fine old Chinese porcelains. Details on 
— request. 





No dealers. D 363 Times. 
—— — ——— Madison A’ 

q on 
New York. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued From Preceding Page. 
—— Clippings 














from newspapers and magazines; terms, 
$6 for 100 ¢ Order when book is 
sent for review. ‘rite or phone Barclay 





General Items 


History and Biog:aphy 


THE —— MEDIEVAL a at ig’ & 
. Bury. Edited by J. 


Planned vi J. 
Tanner, and Z. * 
aay eh vo. “New York: The Macmil- 


Volume v, 
Papacy.” 
BRITISH INDIA. By en Indian Mohamme- 
dan. With a — by Sir Theodore 

York: Isaac Pit- 
man.& Sons. 


A thorough study of the British in 
India, from Queen Elizabeth to Lord 


“Contest of Empire and 


JEFFERSON. By Albert Jay Nock. i12mo. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75. 


A new biography of the founder of 





’ SS. OF AN ne 


Books — 
Cc. Gerhardt, Ss West 424 St.. New ‘ork. 


BOoKs AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. R. Peckham 
London, 8. E. 22. 
ANCESTRY _ TRACED—ANY LOCALITY, 
ag ye 7 ame. Long experi- 
ence, 





— 





RARE COIN BOOK. 60c. * $2.00 FOR 
eee eee Guttag Bros., 




















$0th Thousand 


THE BLUE 
WINDOW 


by Temple Bailey 
The Foremost Writer of 
Wholesome Romance 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 


,- 














De you have trouble with your 
—— Correct it by —— and 
following directions in 
PERFECT SIGHT 
WITHOUT GLASSES 


— 


By W. H. Bates, M. D. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Central Fixation Publishing Ce. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





AGREAT Book by Will Derant 
577Pages THE STORY OF $5.00 


PHILOSOPHY 


“Just what I've been for for 44 
— — ve ee Te 
— ——— 


·— 








ples in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


OF FREEDOM. By Kirby 





Essays 
12mo. 


NEMESIS. Ry Michael Monahan. 
New York: Frank-Maurice, Inc. $3. 
More essays by the author of “An 

Attic Dreamer,” &c. 


THE WOODEN MAN. _ By Gilbert Norwood. 
— New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Stories and essays. 


Poetry, Drama and Art 
YEAR BOOK OF POEMS, 1026. Edited by 
Charles Hammond Gibson. §vo. Boston, 
— The American Poetry Associa- 
ion. 


_A book of verse. 
"iro. New EUS. By Clareace 
j 
I, Prometheus Bound of Aesch . 
a metrical version. tr. “Prometheus 
Unbound. Translations by Professor 
Mendell of Yale University. 


QUEST. —— ater. 12mo. New 
Haven, mn. : 


81 
Yale University Press. 
$1.25. 


The twenty-second volume in the 
— ——— 
PAINTER, Y ann ic. compe 
end Percy Buckman. 8vo. New York: 
Charies Scribner's Sons. %3. 

A new volume in the’“Universal 
Art Series,” edited by Frederick Mar- 


Mendell. 
N — Conn.: Yale 2 iatversity 


Philosophy and Religion 
THE BOOK —— J KNOWS. By 
Barton. 8vo. Iz lis, Ind. : 
Merrill Company. 
A complementary volume to “The 
Man Nobody Knows. 
"= — ple nag tA TEACHER ANP 
E BOOK. By William Francis Ber- 
Fieming H. 


Er —— TE York: 
$1.25. 


A suede Aen. tue side ait, Satna 
school teachers. 


THE a DEBT TO HERETICS. 
By Rufus M. Jones. 12mo. ‘New York: 
George H. Doran Company, $2. 

An attempt to trace the effect of 

heresy on religious dogma. 

MATTER AND LIFE. By A la Marco. 
12mo. New York: Harold Vinal. $2. 
A survey of rhythm in relation to 


The Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on life and work held in’ Stock- 


* 


THE GLORIOUS NAME OF’ JESUS. 
HIP IN THE LIFE OF YOUTH. 


STEWARDS: 

By Robert Donald Williamson and Helen 

Kingebury Wallace. 12mo. New York: 
k Company. %1. 


A book of exploration, travel and 
science. 


THERE AND EVER 





“A vivid portrayal of life on this 


THE CHAIN 
| rLIFE | 


$2.00 at bookstores Scribuers 














HAPPINESS BUSINESS. o HEALTH 





HERE. YY WHERE. 
Michael Siersdorfer. 12mo. New York: 
F hy the author. §2. 





THE CROOKED LIP. py Staroest tons. 
2mo. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippin- 


: sex EDUCATION. 


Latest Boo 


MILESTONES. Maynor D. McGee. 
‘New York: M. A. Donohue & Co. 


A novel of New Mexico. 
CLAIRE DE LUNE SUR LE BOSPHORE. 
Henri Myles. Pamphlet. Pari 
H. FPloury. 
the scene of 


A new French novel, 
which is laid in Turkey. 
CIRCE’S ISLAND AND THE GIRL AND 

THE FAUN. By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 


Two mildly satirical ‘long-short 
stories.” 





New Editions 


HOW TO FEED CHILDREN. — AS 
E. 1 . Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Braunworth & Co, 


2 Sees See eee. nw aes 
— aie tes ceed a. 
A_ TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. By Wash- 


ington ae. 12mc. Oklahoma City, 
: Harlow Publishing Company. 


A new edition. 
MYSTERIES OF THE MASS IN REA- 
SONED YERS. By Father W. 


‘ork: Longmans, 


Economics and Science 

TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Henry 
Ford. 8vo. Garden City, N. ¥.: Double- 

day, Page & Co 

Samuel Crowther collaborates with 

Henry Ford on the subject of Amer- 

ican economic problems. 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By C. Luther 


composi of the — 

ru 
the United States by Lu' Sheeleigh 
Cresaman. Svo. George 


New York: The 
H. Doran $2.0. 
An analysis of our rural population. 
MOUVEMENT DOS PRIX at DES SAL- 
AIRES PENDANT LA 

March, ie New Haven, 
— * Yale University Press. 

A study of wages and the cost of 

living during the World War. 


THE OU: INDUSTRY AND THE COM- 
PETITIVE SYSTEM. Ward 





LA LEGISLATION ET L’ADMINISTRA- 
TION ALLEMANDES EN BELGI UE. 
By J. Pirenne and M. Vauthier. 
phiet. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 

versity Press. 


on enaae Re eeny See oe 
litical administration 


occupied 

Belgium. 

LES FORMES DU GOUVERNEMENT DE 
GUERRE. Pierre . Pam- 
phiet, New ven, Conn.: Yale “Uni- 
versity Press. 


A — of, French war-time gov- 
ernment. 





man. 
THE EUCHARISTIC RENAISSANCE OR Business 
HE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC | MOMERN BUSINESS. By Leon C. Mar- 
CONG! ES. M. Schwert-| shall and Mildred J. Wiese. 18mo. New 
= — New York: The Macmillan York: The Macmillan 
—* usiness man in societ 
The first accoust ta the Bagtsh| - °° — * 
of the contemporary inter- DICTIONARY nan —— By R. i: H. 
national Eucharistic movement. iy le og ene ee ee 
LIFE AND WORK. By Edward Shillito.{ A handbook for accountants. | 
S aa York: Longmans, Green & 


PSYCHOLOGY * PERSONAL SELLING. 
By A. J. Snow. 8vo. New York: A. 

W. Shaw 

An exhaustive A B C of salesman- 


ship. 





ey : 
— by Toiy Bare. im 12mo. yz "york: 
Greenberg, * 


A story for children. 


Textbooks 
ENGLISH CLASSICS COMPLETELY ANA- 
LYZED. By Thomas F. Clark. © 12mo. 
New York: Noble & Noble. $2. 
An énalysie of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Macaulay and Burke for college stu- 
dents. 


PROBLEMS IN —S— WOOD TURN- 
. Ensinger. 12mo, Mil- 
Bruce Publishing 





A — —I— Fowler, i2mo. New 


— — 


—— 


New York: 








hygiene. 


ks 


MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN 
TEDUOATION. Jonathan French Scott. 
— New * The Macmillan Com- 


‘1 cole at deeinlon eit thi b- 
lie schools. se 


AND THE PROJECT 
Bs GRICULTURAL — — By | 
G. Schmidt. 12mo. ‘New The 
} Rad, $2.50. 
Handbook for the vocational agri- 
. | culture teacher. 





Science 

THE PEAKS OF MEDICAL HISTORY. 
By Charlies L. Dana. 8vo, lew York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. $3. 

An outline of the evolution of medi- 
cine for the use of medical students 
and practitioners. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FUNGUS 


WORLD. By R. T._and F. W. Rolfe. 
8vo. Phi Pa.: . B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $3.50. . 

An account of —— life aie 
numerous guises, both real and 
endary. 

: Politics 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH CHIN. 

Rodney Gilbert. Byo. New Yorks Fret. 

erick A. Stokes . — 

An of’ the character and 
habits of Chinese. 

Sociology 
Col OF NEW ENG 

THE TMRIGRA . By jel Chauncey 
* Brewer. 12mo, w York: G. 

nam's Sons. $2. 


Study of pa Euro a 
tions into the Yankee pean, migra 
Pamphlets 
WHITHER GOEST Re 
uel French. 35 cents. 
Religious pe-eang * one act. 4 


— — OR PEACE? By J. Jen- 
——— — Ohio: Pub- 


lished by the 
—— — of human brother- 
hood and « pian for wor'd peace. 


Miscellaneous 


By Carleton 
New York: Sam- 





AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM. Nel- 
son. Antrim —— ot oar kins 
— 8vo. Alfred A. 


How to run a farm newspaper. 


THE FRENCH ne ogy 3 —— By Al 
Hotchkiss em * 2mo. New York: 
Brentano’ 


Giving ving complete instructions for 


ng = wees Se 
$2. 


OF DOMINIC BUR- 
Company. 

Story of a soldier who read his own 

obituary. : 

AND MEETING 


Es 
AND 
eg Pe Bo. 


- B. Lippincott Com- 


GOLDFISH CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
Thine.” Now York: "Prederich A. Stoves 
Company. $1.50, * 
How to breed and rear goldfish 

aquaria and ponds. = 


HISTORIC — Are OF OLD SALEM. 
By Mary Harrod Ni ag og BE, Illustrated 


Bvo, 
— ‘ork: tqn Mifflin Company. 


of classi 
—— some e Colo- 


THE ADVENTUROUS BOWMEN. By Sax- 
ton Pope. 8vo. New York: G. P. Put- 
neam's Gons. $2.50. . 


Field notes on African archery. 

THE BLOOM OF MONTT § E. 
a. 12mo, Richanoed Va. : whittal 
Jefferson’s estate. 


HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. By Mar- 


— ae 12mo. New York: Bren- 

Another the author of 

“Woman By: the New 

A_ PICTORIAL MAP NEW YORK. 
—— Crosby 


—— New York. 


A new map of New York. 


STEPCHILDREN OF MUSIC. By Eric 
Blom. —— New York: The Dial 
Preas. $2.50. : 


Sidelights on the history of mus‘c. 
THE SHIP UNDER SAIL. By E. 
Chatterton. With 36 illustra’ 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. — Com- 
The sailing ship Brg the Sf sei 
MASTER-THOUGHTS. RH. 
12mo.- Canton, Ohio: * ——— Pub: 
—— — 
verse, prose 
and phrases. 
FARBIGE WOHNRAUME DER NEU- 
ZEIT. By Alexander Koch. 8vo. Darm- 


“stadt, Germany: Verlegsanstalt Alexac- 
der Koch. 
. with 


’ interior decoration, 

sixty-three colored prints and sev- 
enty-six autotypes. 
THE WORLD'S BEST PROVERBS ANI 
MAXIMS. By J. Giichrist Lawson. 12mo-. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
A code of classified wisdom. 


The relation of law to human ne- 
ture. 


800 PROVED PECAN RECIPES. 


Phliadsiphie, fa. 








ff 
if 
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5a Park Street & os Ashburton Place 
— — 


VE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
tions. Also Monographs, Pam- 
phlets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 








Enquire at: 
The A ALE 
Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway at 
Columbys Circle, "New York's ew 





Sees for an appointmen 
—Estimates Promega Furnished— 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ADVERTISEMENT. 








& ceneo De fe Ore ——— 


— — — — — — 
















Nowhere is the life of a certain class of ‘men and women more feverish, 
nowhere is the thirst for pleasure or gold more intense, than in Paris. 
Morals, belief, and even sentiment are shriveled up, as in a furnace, by the 
madpace. Withthem 
love becomes only 





he il with! 


| By the pavillion — : — h l d — yess 

— amour, guarded by iB 

Fonda! in the walled garden of a 0 O Z il F CO" 
house of mystery in Paris, 

belonging to a Spaniard, Don Hijos, — 
HONORE pe de San Réal, was a perfumeladen boudoir 
— luxuriously furnished in white, rose, and gold; 
BALZAC with roses everywhere. It was a retreat 
THE coLossus or Literature} from which no sound could escape; one 
 Cousiw Berre Tur vouma § Where even shrieks would be of no more 
The Gir! Wuhihe Golder 5. | QVOil than in the middle of the Sahara. 


Cousin Pons 
—— or THE THIRTEEN? Here the story of 
* fe ihe db tga © The: Girl pares the . 
Sr — Golden Eyes, a story 


Tue Crvit Service 


Gandisart § of passion, jealousy, 


A-Prince of Bohemia 


SPLENDORS AND-Misertes perfidy, and “venge- 
Nocmmt -. f ance. never 


Tue House or NucincEn. 









Think of Reading these 
Fascinating Volumes by 








in ‘all literature, 
reaches .its climax. 
It is a strange story 
Tue Perry Bourcgots of. one of. the many : 


Two Volumes 


— mysterious under- 
ime Paris, but it is only 

J far ad amay the bac ONE of over a score — 
—— ret Be of infinite variety : 
————— —— In: ERC: famous 


‘The only version which contains all that is in the ofiginal. Zhe Sun, N.Y. — For the First Time Completely Translated into English. The onty English translation that is complete. Zhe Bookman, N.Y. 
In SCENES OF PARISIAN: LIFE Baxzac introduces us to a world pulsating has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human-nature. He painted 


with life, in which the conflict for wealth and power, the quest for Jove and the pur- men and women as he found them and with a strength and fearlessness unequalled by ; 
suit of pleasure, the triumphs and the-defeats of life, and every aspect of joy, sorrow, _ any other author. He has been called the anatomist of passion and the vivisector, 


— and sin are found. The great genius shows us a true picture of the life of of the human heart; he dared to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too 
aris, hiding nothing, setting forth all with realistic fidelity to truth. No other writer terrible for literature to touch, but did so as a serious observer of human — 


Balzac’s. breadth, — — — Fer the fist time_we really } Balese in English. You have — le tate. 
A translation that is complete, worthy of a es classic and syle made 0. prem -qoatrlinuion —— . Balzac was more than moral. He was a 
ly arti The Church F. W. Hamitron, D.D., President, Tufts College, Boston. The Methodist Riwine. 


If, as you ‘sit in your arm-chair, you — invite to. your side this man who knew Paris better than any other who has ever lived, 
and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, you would, of course, do-so.. Many others: have. 
Well; do not think that this is a pleasure that 
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edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost 


of ordinary novels. - Not te know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out-of : 
touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time 

are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever 

read. Do-you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? am W O New ; Lars 


powerful novelist that ever , These-full size Boers Sens See inches, exquisitely 
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The Non Yor Herald, You may send me fag inspection, es ae 
The greatest name in this century's lit- set of Scenes of Parisian Life by Honoré de Balzac, bound 
erature. Encyclopedia Britannica. in black cloth. 1 will either return the set in 5 days or send 
The greatest novelist in. the world, you $1 as a first payment and $2 a month for.g.months. 

§ International Encyclopedia. 
‘Text is perfect and its illustrations rep- Name 
resent the best in modern French art. NYT 6-27-26 
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